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have contributed to the completion of the Follow-up Study of* Male 
Student Success in the Collegiate Early Admission Program , 

Professor Fletcher Watson of Harvard University intervened at 
critical moments throughout the past seven years to help me bring 
the study to completion. His comments and critiques helped me clarify 
my thoughts on paper. I would not have been able to finish the study 
without his encouragement. 

Dr. William Cooley, formerly assistant professor of education at. 
Harvard University and currently director of Project Talent at the 
University of Pittsburgh, kept me statistically honest by asking the 
questions .*'• forced me to looep within the most appropriate statistics. 

His interest in the project gave me confidence that the study was worth- 
while and feasible. 

Dr. John Carroll, formerly professor of education at Harvard 
University and currently with the Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, foresaw my need to solidify my skills in statistics. 

His comments clarified the research design. 

Dr. Francis Keppel, formerly Dean of the Graduate School of Education. 
Harvard University, And currently president of the General Learnings 
Corporation of Mew York City, Mew York, opened the first door by obtaining 
permission from the Ford Foundation for rne to use the original data of 
the Early Admission Program. 

Several foundations and institutions contributed direct and indirect 
support for the study: The Atherton Fund, Honolulu, Hawaii} The 

Community Foundation of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii; Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; The Higgins Fund, Harvard University; The 
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Newton Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts; U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., and the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The major part of the follow-up study was conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. I owe thanks to four members of the faculty and staff who 
helped me obtain working funds and a cooperative research contract with, 
the U. S. Office of Education. They were Dr. Robert Hiatt, formerly 
Director of Research and currently Vice-President for Academic Affairs; 
Dr. Hubert V. Everly, Dean of the College of Education; Dr. Torlef 
Nelson, formerly Principal of the University High School and currently 
Director of Off-Campus Programs, and Mr. Thomas Yim, member of the 
Office of Resources Development. 

Once the follow-up study was underway, the problem of records was 
solved smoothly by the registrars of tr.e five uni vorsitie : and colleges 
in the study: The University of Chicago, Columbia University, Oborlin 

College, the University of Wisconsin, and Yale University. 

An unexpected and greatly appreciated source of help with 
Wisconsin came from Mr. Herbert M. Howe, advisor of the early admittees 
at the University of Wisconsin in 195l**55» and one person who really 
cared about what happened to his "youngsters." 

encouragement for the completion of the study came from personal 
friends, several of whom conspired financially to enable me to return 
to Harvard University to complete the study properly. They were Mr. 
Robert Hosaka, Mr. William Hayashi, Mr. Will Kyselka, Mr. Cheong Lum, 

Mrs. Shizuko Ctachi, and Miss Bettina King. 

During the period 1962-64, when the workload was heaviest, three 
young ladies organized the activities and kept operations running effi- 
ciently. Karen Umoto, Sandra Yoshioka and Janet Matsuo were excellent 
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secretaries. No doubt they will be appalled at me") revision of the 
"final revision." During the same period, Diane Suematsu did a remarkable 
job of cross-checking the accuracy of the data as transferred from the 
questionnaires and transcripts. 

Although many persons contributed to the completion of the study, 
they cannot be held responsible for any shortcomings of the final report. 

I have been solely responsible for its preparation and am hopeful that 
I have been successful in presenting the findings fairly. 

I had always wondered why so many writers and their acknowledgements 
with mentions of the great help of their wives. I now know the answer. 

To my wife, Jane, I must say, "Thank you." 



James W. Miller 
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Male Student Suoeess 



In The Collegiate Early Admission Experiment 
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In 1951 , ^20 students of high aoademlo promise interrupted their 
high school educations at the end .of the tenth grade and entered eleven 
colleges and universities as freshmen. The students mere the first of 
four groups in the Early Admission Program whioh was financed by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation between 
1951 and 1958. By 195**» Morehouse had become a participating oollege 
and 1350 students had entered twelve colleges and universities -early 
under the Program. The follow-up study, begun in 1962 , was concerned 
with five of the twelve colleges and universities in the Program. It 
traced the young men who, in 1951 » had entered Columbia University, 
the University of Ohio ago, Cberlin College, the University of Wis- 
consin, and Tale University. 

The major objectives of the study were (1) to examine the long- 
range ef foots of academic acceleration and (2) to evaluate a large 
scale innovation in education. 

Data for the follow-up study came from three sources! (1) The 
questionnaires used in 1953 and in 1955 when the Program was under- 
way, (2) the aoademio transcripts of the young men of both the con- 
trol and the experimental groups, and (3) the follo*-up questionnaire. 

Da the Early Admission Program, each oollege had selected 
its experimental group using its own criteria. In general, the selec- 
tion was based on high sohool reoords, seores on the Scholastic 
high sohool principals, and personal interviews. Each college also 
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selected a group of young awn of comparable ability who had entered 
college in the conventional manner for comparison purposes. In 1951, 
2hO experimental students and 252 control students had attended the 
five colleges and universities in the follow-up study. Of these 
students, 213 of the experimental group and 197 of the control group 
were men. 

The critical issue in the Early Admission Program was a c ade mic 
acceleration between school and college. The issue involved the 
search for procedures for shortening the extended training period 
of the academically talented student in the United States. Among 
the procedures currently available for articulating the high school 
and the eollege, academic acceleration has been the least aeoeptable 
among high school educators. Academic acceleration, the high sohool 
educators have c laime d, is unwise, unsound and unnecessary. 

Other programs of academic acceleration between sohool and 
college have been undertaken. Three such programs were the experi- 
ments at the University of Chios go, the University of Illinois, 
the University of Louisville. None of these programs were able to 
quiet the objections of the high school educators to academic 
acceleration because none of the programs had provided conclusive 
evidence about satisfactory emotional adjustments of the accelerated 
students in college. 

Extensive data were already available on the performance an d 
adjustments of the experimental group to college when the follow-up 
stu^y began. The follow-up study sought answers to the question, 
^bat happened to the early admittees after college?" Appr oximat ely 
6 & ot both groups responded to the follow-up questionnaire. 

Five mil hypotheses were identified and tested. These hypothe- 
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ms, which were tasted by extensive use of Chi-squares, wares 

1* There were no significant differences between the control 
group and the experimental group in sooioeeonoado bach- 
grounds. 

2. There sere no significant differences between the oontrol 
group and the experimental group in undergraduate per- 
formance. 

3* There were no significant differences between the oontrol 
group and the experimental group in attaimsnt of 
choices of and entrances into graduate schools. 

4. There were no significant differences between the control 
group and the experimental group in occupational attain- 
ments and activities. 

5* There were no significant differences between the control 
group and the experimental group in post-college socio- 
economic activities. 

The sumary of findings of the follow-up study showed that the 
» second null hypothesis could not be rejected byt all the other four 
were rejected. The rejection of the first null hypothesis was based 
on observed significant differences between the two groups in occupa- 
tions of fathers, educations of fathers, religious affiliations of 
parents, and type of high school last attended. Vue rejection of the 
third null hypothesia was based on observed significant differences 
between the two groups in entrance into graduate schools. The rejection 
of the fourth null hypothesis was based on observed significant differ- 
ences in the paths taken In occupational activities by the two groups . 
The fifth nail hypothesis was rejected because the gro up s exhibited 
significantly different soeioecoaamie statuses and had re p roduced the 

xi 
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sooioeconoaio status of their parents. 

The general conclusion ifcieh evolved free the pattern of the 
rejections of the null hypothesis eas that experimental group M 
accepted the opportunity offered by early admission to oollege and 
capitalised on it to accelerate the development of careers with 
ninlnum observable ill-effects both during and after college. 

As a large scale innovation in education, the Early Adnission Pro- 
gran lacked three fundanental characteristics. It lacked a clear di- 
rection; it laoked a well-conceived research design, and it i a 
sound public relations progran. All three shortcomings night have been 
overlooked if the heuristic properties of the Program had been pro- 
tected. Unfortunately, the Program was also lacking in safeguards 
of the heuristic properties. 

In spite of the shortccsdngs of the Progran with respect to the 
research characteristics, the data gathered provide conclusive evidence 
that the experimental group had gained two years over its chronological 
peer group with no observable ill-effects in post-oollege graduate 
activities, occupational activities, and soeioecononie activities. 



Chapter 1 
Introduction 




I* 1 1951 » ^20 students of high academic promise interrupted their 
high school educations at the end of the tenth grade and entered eleven 
colleges and universities as freshmen. The students were the first of 
four groups in the Early Admission Program which was financed by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation between 
1951 and 1958* 195*N 1350 students had entered college early under 

the Program. The follow-up study of male student success in the Program 
is concerned with five of the twelve colleges and universities. The 
follow-up study, begun in 1962, traced the young men who, in 1951, had 
entered Columbia University, the University of Chicago, Cberlin College, 
the University of Wisconsin, and Yale University. 

The two major objectives of the study were (1) to examine the 
long-range effects of academic acceleration and (2) to evaluate a 
large scale educational innovation. Of the two objectives, the second 
is currently of greater interest than the first primarily because 
academic acceleration seems no longer to be a high priority issue in 
education. 

The final reports and discussions already published about the Early 
Admission Program refer to the early admittees as Scholars . In the 
follow-up study, they are called the experimental group . The regular 
superior college students whom the colleges had selected for comparison 
purposes were called Comparisons . In the follow-up study, they are 
called the cgntpol group. In general, the Comparisons or the control 
group wjre two years older than the Scholars or the experimental group, 

1 
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Ch.ptM' 6 presents the followup defied the Interpretations of 
the dote under sub-heedings of pre-oollege inforaetion, undergraduate 

infomation, graduate Information, oooupational information, end soeio- 
eoonooio informations 

Ch * pt0r 7 ” Ti# " «“ «n=lo»lons of e«ller report, iri oritlques, 
»nd oonpsres then uith the findings of the follow-up etu<fr. 
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Chapter 2 

Academic Acceleration— A Background 

Academic acceleration is one approach toward bringing together 
different sections of the educational system. The approach is an 
example of educational articulation, the fitting together into a 
functioning whole the distinct parts of the educational sequence from 
kindergarten to college without the loss of identity of each of the 
parts. In the present discussion, articulation programs are limited 
to programs which fit together the high schools and the colleges. 

In addition to academic acceleration, other forms of articulation 
between high schools and colleges are enrichment programs and advanced 
placement programs. 

Enrichment programs are characterized by studies in depth or 
studies in supplementary or expanded topios. Such programs often pro- 
vide intellectual stimulation for students because the programs can be 
related to existing interests of the students. Enrichment programs, 
however, do not shorten the period of time that the students must spend 
in high schools and in colleges. Examples of enrichment programs are 
the physics course of the Physical Science Study C ommi ttee (PSSC), 
the chemistry courses of the American Chemical Society (ACS) , and the 
biological sciences courses of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences (AIBS) (11, 51, 53, 79, 80, 81, 100, 101, 113 ). 

Advanced placement programs are collegiate quality programs in- 
tended primarily for high school students of high academic promise. 
When successfully completed by students through satisfactory perform- 
ances in subject area tests, advanced placement programs permit the 
students to waive prerequisites for certain classes in colleges. For 



example, students who are successful In advanced placement mathematics 
ate permitted to enter other higher level classes In mathematics In 
their first years In colleges. In some Instances, students who have 
successfully completed several advanced placement courses may enter 
colleges with advanced standing; that Is, as second semester freshmen 
or as first semester sophomores. 

Although advanced placement does not typically permit students 
to shorten the time they spend in high schools and in colleges, certain 
students who qualify for advanced standing do shorten the time they 
spend in colleges. Generally, however, students with advanced place- 
ment credits spend the conventional four years in volleges but are 
able to encorporate graduate level studies into their undergraduate 
programs. Examples of advanced placement programs are the program of 
the University of Buffalo ( 5, 70, 71, 72, 85, 120 ) and the Advanced 
Placement program of the College Entrance Examination Board (24, 25, 

26, 28, 32, 38, 57, 73, 94, 118, 121). 

Academi e acceleration between schools and colleges, because it 
shortens the program of the schools or of the colleges may not be a 
genuine articulation effort. It attempts to modify the identity of 
at least one of two parts it should be putting together. Academic 
acceleration is classed as an articulation program in the present dis-r 
cussion because it operates between two distinct parts of the educational 
sequence. Under academic acceleration, students of high academic premise 
are permitted to omit a year or more of schooling to enter a higher level. 
When acceleration occurs between schools and colleges, students often 
interrupt their high school educations and enter college early. Examples 
of academic acceleration are the program of the University of Chicago 
(12, 17, 20, 68, 116) and the Early Admission Program of the Fund for 
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the Advancement of Education (4, 41, 42, 57, 58 , 76 ). 

Academic acceleration between schools and colleges or early admis- 
sions into colleges are solutions to problesa which accompained the 
growth of higher education in the United States. The growth of the 
American university led to the extension of the training period for 
students. The extended time for education by the universities was 
partly attributable to the attempt by American universities to merge the 
ideals of scholarship and research of the German university with the 
ideals of scholarship and research of the German university with the 
ideals of liberal studies of the English college (39). Officials of 
American universities knew that implementing one part alone could take 
the entire four years staudents customarily spent in colleges. The 
merging of the two ideals brought about the severe competition for 
proportions of the collegiate programs by advocates of both the liberal 
arts and specialised programs# 

The competition for the time of the students was aggravated by the 
increased stature and desirability of the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in the tradition of the German university because it furthered lengthened 

the educational program from high school, through college and to graduate 
schools. 

Between 1880 and 1910, schools and colleges participated in large 
scale efforts to improve the transition program of students from school 
to college. Prominent among these efforts were the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the curriculum conference of the National Education 
Association (NEA) (93) • These efforts did not reduce the extended 
training period from high school to graduate school, but did eliminate 
sane duplication of studies between schools and colleges. These transi- 
tion efforts provided sons degree of similarity in academic backgrounds 
of students entering colleges from different schools in different parts 



of the country. 

Academic acceleration seemed a dormant Issue until the 1930* s. 
Although other programs preceded it, the program at the University of 
Chicago, in 1937* renewed academic acceleration as a critical issue 
(12, 20). Shortly thereafter, under the impetus of the severe manpower 
requirements of the nation during World War II ( 1941-45) , other programs 
appeared. Some of these programs were intended to keep the oollege en- 
rollment up while others were intended to maintain the flow of talent 
through the universities. The proliferation of such programs prompted 
Pressey (96) to convene a three-day conference at Ohio State University 
in the simmer of 1942 to map plans for coordinating and eontroll the 
efforts of academic acceleration between schools and colleges. 

Pressey sought plans for deriving the greatest knowledge about 
aeademic acceleration from the programs already underway. Among those 
present at the conference were Jones, whose work at Buffalo in the 1930's 
had anticipated the Advanced Placement Program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board by twenty years, and Elicker, who was already executive 
secretary of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
and who was to eo-author a scathing criticism of the Early Admission 
Program in 1951* 

In the fall of 1942, the Educational Policies Comission of the 
National Education Association adopted the following resolution on 
academic acceleration! 

We urge that, during the war emergency, selected students 
who have achieved senior standing in high school and who 
will, in the Judgement of high school and college authori- 
ties, profit from a year's college education before they 
reach selective service age, be admitted to college and, at 
the end of the successful completion of their freshmen year, 
be granted a diploma of graduation by the high school and 
full credit for a year's work towards the fullfil Inant of 
the requirements for the Bachelor's degree or as preparation 
for advanced professional education (40, 89). 

Within a few days, the resolution was under attack by educators at 



both tho high school and tho college levels (59, 119). Mo»t of the 
criticisms had been anticipated by the Educational Policies Commission 
but the resolution had been adopted inspite of the arguments or rather 
in light of the arguments. 

Edmonson, in clarifying the position of the Conmission, had out- 
lined the negative aspects of the resolution as seen by the Commission 
(40). The resolution could be interpreted as undermining the value of 
the last year of high schools; it might imply that three years of a 
four-year high school program would not result in loss in educational 
value and, thereby, encourage students to leave high school early. 

It implied that the colleges were better prepared than the high schools 
to offer appropriate instruction to 17-year- old students. Tho high 
schools, on the other hand, felt that the last year of high school was 
more valuable to the students than the first year in a conventional col- 
lege. Among the anticipated accusations, the Conmission foresaw the 
claim that the resolution helped the colleges with their lagging enroll- 
ments rather than the young students. 

Since 1942, the character of the arguments for and against academic 
acceleration between schools and colleges has been the serious conse- 
quences of academic acceleration upon the emotional and academic well- 
being of the students. Furthermore, conflicting interests and continued 
suspicions have resulted in overt arguments not always being the real 
issues. For example, the high schools have interpreted the actions of 
the colleges toward early admission as a usurpation of institutionalized 
prerogatives, but they seemed more Incensed about the criticisms on the 
adequacies of the high school programs for the aeademioally talented 
student (97)* 

To sumaarize, academic acceleration is one of three forms of arti- 
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culation of high schools and colleges. The Issue of procedures for 
shortening the extended training period of academically talented stu- 
dents In the United States has become entagled In the ploltlcal actions 
of the high schools and the colleges. Enrichment programs and advanced 
placement programs have provided solutions acceptable to high schools 
and colleges but they fail to meet the long-range problem of the 
students who vill pursue graduate and professional studies. 

Three experimental programs are reviewed in the following sections 
to provide a context for questions about academic acceleration. They 
were independent undertakings at the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and the University of Illinois. 

The Experiment at the University of Chicago. 1937-42 

The University of Chicago was a pioneer in adopting the early ad- 
mission principle in intent and in practice. In 1930, the faculty at 
Chicago had searched for a new undergraduate plan which would maintain 
a balance between the liberal arts and specialization. When it assessed 
the balance, the faculty at Chicago discovered that the requirements 
and academic demands of specialization tended to compress the liberal 
arts, into a smaller portion of the collegiate program. By 1937# the 
faculty at Chioago were convinced that the two-year program of liberal 
studies was inadequate. They were forced to look for additional time 
in the years students normally spent in the high schools. 

The faculty at Chicago reasoned that, if the last two years of the 
secondary schools and the first two years of college could be eodbined, 
then a four-year liberal arts program was possible. They developed 
such a program by first creating a kindergarten to grade 10 plan in 
the Chicago campus school. The merger of grades 11 and 12 with the 
first two years of college became the four-year college of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In effect, the plan permitted students to enter 
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the undergraduate college two years before they had graduated from 
high school. 

In 1941, Benner (12) published a final report of the experiment. 

Table 2.1 sumnarizes the participation of students in the experiment. 
Benner explained that the two sharp drops in enrollment were not 
functions of the program but of two other effects. First, the number of 
participants was largely a function of the number of students of the 
campus school who were ready to undertake academic acceleration and 
the Chicago program. The number of students fluctuated over the period 
of the experiment. Second, the sharp drops at the end of the second 
year for the first two groups were caused by students leaving the 
program to enter conventional four-year colleges and universities else- 
where in the country. The students were leaving Chicago at what would 
have been the end of their senior years in high schools. 

Because so many students left after two years in the program, 

Hutchins (51) observed that it was impossible to develop a liberal arts 
program without presenting the degree of bachelor of arts at the end 
of the program. The faculty at Chicago concurred and, in 1942, Chicago be- 
gan conferring the degree of bachelor of arts at the end of its four- 
year program. 

During the program, Chicago put together for each student a dossier 
which contained a syllabus for each course pursued, a fairly complete 
case history of educational guidance and personnel records, a copy of 
each of the seven required six-hour examinations, and the actual exam- 
ination papers the students wrote under supervision. The dossier in- 
dicated the success of each student who entered the program, but because 
it used the clinical approach, it could not help provide generalizations 
about the program itself. 
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In 1952, tan years after the oritieal reactions (102, 114) to tho 
granting of tho dogroo of baoholor of arts by tho Un i ver si t y of Chloago 
at tho and of Its fcnr-year progran of llboral studios, Chloago accepted 
the o h a llen ge to asqan the perf oneness of its four-year grednates to 
gradoates of other conventional colleges on a nationally recognised 
ezanlnation, the Qradnate Record Rxani nation. With only one b mrir o d 
students cot of a possible three hundred taking the eocaninatlons, Chloago 
was able to show that its graduates vers oonparable to graduates of other 
colleges* Ry the tine Chloago had deoldsd to sake the ecnparison, nost 
of its graduates were out of reaoh; henee, the low in after of subjects. 

The Bmtrlnmt at the Pnieeraitr of I^uierllle. i<n4 

The experlaent at Louisville (37) provided an earlier lntelleotual 
c h a lle nge for the superior student by plaolng bin in a college one year 
earlier than his olasoates. To proeeed with the experlaent, Louisville 
s<n0it and reoeived the approval of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and S e condary Sobools (SACSS). The SACSS, in approving the LouiavUle 
experlaent. United it to no more than 25 entering students psr year. 

Dstohen (37) reported that students Who ware aooepted into the 
experlaent had to stand above the fiftieth poroentlle for regular fresh- 
■an at Louisville on the Psychologleel Rxsainatlon of the Aaerl nan 
Ccnnoll on Bdneation, the Nelson-Demy Reading Test, and the Cooperative 
En g li s h Test in Usage. In addition, students had to equal or surpass 
the anhlsv— ant levels of students in high schools of the city of 
lanisvllle in tho Some e-Harry High School AoMavyaant Test. Detchen 
reported father that the reeaaandationa of the high school principals 
ware the l^ortant Initial qualifiers for atudenta sad that few of tha 
oheioas of the principals were rejected. 

Officials at Louisville interviewed both the student# end their 
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parents before they aade the final eeleetion of the experimental group. 
Final deoiaions ware made only after Louisville offleials sere convinced 
that the Students sere nature enough to undertake the prograa. The 
stringent requirements for aActssion and the Initial sospioions of 
parents toward the experiment contributed to the low participation of 
only 35 students in the program from 193^ to 1938 (37). 

Bach student in the experiment was matched with another student, 
a control student, t&o was one year older but similar in sex and in 
standings in placement tests. In college, the experimental students 
sere treated in ev ery respect like all other stadohts. To insure the 
treatment, the experimental students remained unidentified to 
the teaching faculty. 

Evaluations sere based upon grades earned during the aeadamio 
years; on ratings on the Rational Sophomore Test; on participation in 
extracurricular activities; on opinions of parents; on personalities 
of the students, and on student opinions. The results, in general, 
diorsed no significant differences between the experimental and control 
groups on the various evaluative criteria. The early adalttees and their 
parents were favorably impressed by the p rogram. 

kmBag the strengths of the Louisville experiment were its public 
relations progr am and its prims eonosm for the best intsrsst of tha 
applicants sad s tuden t s in ths progra m . Louisville was so successful 
in its public relations progra m that at ths and of the experiment, 
Louisville received enthusiastic praise from SAC33 (37). During the 
selection p roc es s of ths ax p a rt n wrt , Louisville acted in the best 
Interest of ths applicants. Although its experiment suffered from low 
pertioipstAon, Louisville di scourag ed several girls of high ability 
— the girls aspired to completing their un de r gredaate studies at 
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outstanding colleges for women, particularly among the colleges on the 
Atlantic seaboard* The girls were discouraged from participating in 
the program because the reactions of such colleges toward the experiment 
were unknown* 

The Experiment at the University of Illinois. 19*rt 

Berg and Larsen (14) reported on the early admission experiment 
carried cut at the University of Illinois in 1943* The '.report was a 
short-term study end covered the performance of the early admittees for 
only the first half year in college* Admission to the program was 
limited to students who had ranked in the upper one-fourth of their 
high school classes; had completed no fewer than 14 high school units 
toward regular admissions to college; received the reeoomendations 
their principals and their teachers; had scored above the seventy- 
fifth percentile on freshmen norms of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois in a battery of tests designed to measure 
aptitude and achievement, and had rated satisfactory on soeial and 
emotional maturity as detemninad by clini6Al psychologists of the 
Personnel Bureau of the University of Illinois. Thirty-six students 
out of 46 applicants made up the experimental group* 

The conclusions drawn from the Illinois experiment were tentative 
and of limited suooess* The accelerated students were able to surpass 
the mean level of academic pehformance of the University of Illinois, 
but i&an compared with students in the separate fields of study, the 
accelerated students had not performed as well. Thirty-one of the 36 
experimental students had placed above the eightieth peroentile of the 
overall norms of the University of Illinois, but only 14 had ranked 
above the same peroentile level on the nones of the separate colleges 




they had entered. 

A strength of the Illinois experiment was the extensive collection 
of pre-experiment data on each of the experimental students. Unfortunately 
the small sample site and the lack of a control group limited the use 
of the pre-experiment data. 

Illinois had undertaken the experiment after, and perhaps in re- 
sponse to, the outburst of criticisms by officials of high schools and 
colleges following the release of the statement of acceleration of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
in 19^-2 (40, 59). Therefore, its public relations program with schools 
and colleges was questionable at the outset of the experiment. 

Some Recurring Questions about Academic Acceleration 

Are the Superior students who are carefully selected able to perform 
at superior levels when they are accelerated into colleges? The Illinois 
experiment, though inoonolusive, indicated that the superior students 
who are accelerated into oollege do not perform at superior levels. The 
Louisville and the Chicago experiments indicated that the superior 
students do perform at superior levels. Unfortunately, the experimental 
population at Louisville was too small to be conclusive . At Chioago, 
the students could not be compared with other superior students because 
Chicago did not use a control group and because the data was predominantly 
subjective. 

That the students accelerated into oollege might be able to main- 
tain their relative superior standings is supported by another source. 

In 1958, Wilcox (121), reporting on students admitted; to Harvard with 
advanced standing, showed that half of a group of 31 advanced standing 
sophomores ranked with the top quartile of regular sophomores at Harvard 
on a scale predictive of academic suocess. Since actual performance was 




not reported, the study by Wilcox, like the experiments at Louisville 
and Chicago, was only indicative of what superior students might do in 
college* Therefore, the fuestion about superior students and their 
performances when they-.iare accelerated into colleges remained largely 
unanswered* 

Are superior students who are carefully selected able to make 
satisfactory personal adjustments when they are accelerated into 
colleges? Berg and Larson (14) in reporting on the Illinois experiment 
claimed that the accelerated students made satisfactory personal ad- 
justments in college but no detailed report on such adjustment was 
ever published* Chicago was not able to answer the question about 
personal adjustments among its experimental students* Louisville, on 
the other hand, was able to compare the adjustments of its early ad- 
mi ttees to that of the control group. Based upon the responses of 
parents and students, Louisville concluded that the experimental group 
had made satisfactory personal adjustments in college. 

Although the evidence indicated some tendency toward satisfactory 
adjustment by the aooelerated students, the evidence was inconclusive. 

The question about personal adjustments and the criteria upon which 
the adjustment was assessed remained unanswered. 

To what extent were the early admittees representative of a larger 
population of superior students? No evidence exists that any attempt 
had been made in any of the three experiments reviewed to sample the 
larger population of all students of high academic promise when the 
experimental groups were being formed. In general, the clinical approach 
of individual oases was used in all three experiments. Therefore, 
generalisations and extrapolations about early admissions cannot be 
made with confidence* 
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How effective were the public relations programs of the early 
admissions experiments? Of the three experiments, Louisville had the 
most effective public relations program. Louisville worked through 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (SACSS) 
and was willing to abide by a ceiling of 25 experimental students 
per year set by the SACSS. In the selection of the experimental group, 
Louisville relied heavily upon the principals of the high schools. 

During and after the experiment, Louisville sought the reactions of 
parents of the accelerated students. By such procedures, Louisville 
had extended its public relations program to the accrediting associa- 
tion, to schools, and to the parents of the experimental students. 

Chicago and Illinois apparently laoked public relations programs. 
Chieago had evolved a remarkable four-year program but its apparent 
disdain for the concerns of other oolleges and the high schools led 
to the unwillingness of its oritios to see any favorable aspects of the 
program. In a similar manner, Illinois seemed to have under taken its 
program in defiance of the critics of the resolution on academic accel- 
eration adopted in 1942 by the Educational Policies Caanission (59* 899* 
The reactions of critics of both programs may have been responsible for 
the disappearance of the Illinois experiment, a final report of which 
was never published, and the withering away of interest in the Chieago 
plan. 

In stmmry, the experiments at Chieago, Louisville and Illinois 
were inconclusive in their findings about the performance of the accel- 
erated students. The Chicago program was characterised by novel 
structure; the Louisville experimenter an attempt to control critical 
variables by the use of experimental and control groups, and the 
Illinois experiment by extensive pre-experiment data on its accelerated 
students. The three experiments were shnilar in one respeot; they 
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each examined aoadenic acceleration on a short-range basis* None of 
the three experiments questioned the aoadeaio outcomes beyond the 
four-year oollege period. They made no effort to find out whether 
the superior high school student who was aooelerated into oollege 
could ooopete effectively vith older superior students in post- 
college activities. 



Chapter 3 



The Early Admission Program 

In the fall of 1950, and before the end of the first aeadenio 
semester, many college students and recent high school graduates faced 
the prospect of being drafted for military servloe after their first 
year in college. Some enlisted to fulfill their military oonaltments, 
after which they planned to re-enter college. Other students entered 
college to wait for Congress to enaet draft deferment legislation. 

College officials were disturbed, however, by the nunfcer of stu- 
dents who were leaving the colleges and by the number of students who 
might not be permitted to oontinue in college beoause of the draft. On 
January 10, 1951, *t the 37th Annual Conference of the Association of 
American Colleges, they voioed their concern that Congress had yet to 
enaot draft deferment legislation (95)* They felt that such legislation 
would provide a greater stability of the college enrollments, and, 
at the same time, keep the steady flow of academically talented students 
moving through the colleges. College officials were also disturbed not 
only by the absence of draft deferment legislation but also by the 
possibility that Congress might adopt a policy of no-defermsnt beoause 
of the demands and the seriousness of the military situation in Korea 
at that time. A no-deferment policy, they felt, might have grave con- 
sequences on the pool of young leaders and scholars in the nation after 
the Korean Conflict ended. Accordingly, they proposed and adopted at 
the 37th Annual Conference a policy urging Congress to defer promising 
students from military service until after such students had graduated 
from college. 



On January 11, 1951* Assistant Secretary of Defense Anna Rosenberg, 
testifying before the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee , announced a 
proposal by Secretary of Defense George C. Ma rshall advooating the 
deferment of 75,000 students a year from military service, but not 
from military training. By this proposal, Marshall had hoped to 
maintain the steady flour of talent through the colleges and meet the 
proposal of the colleges. The Marshall proposal on military service 
was enacted by Congress and signed into law on April 1, 1951. 

During the period when the status of the young high school stu- 
dent and graduate was indefinite, four universities approached the 
Ford Foundation with a plan to ensure that 200 young men of high 
aoademio promise would gain the background of a liberal education 
before they were drafted into the armed services. Under the plan, 
the 200 young men would enter oollege at age 16 so that when they 
reached the draft age of 19, they would have completed two years of 
studies in the liberal arts. The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, of the Ford Foundation approved of the plan and on April 22, 1951, 
announced a grant of $1,200,000 to the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of Chicago, Columbia University and Tale University to 
finance the "pre-induction program. n 

Ry mid-spring in 1951* the successful counter-offensive of the 
United Nations in Korea had eased the manpower requirements of the armed 
services. The enactment of draft deferment legislation by the Congress 
had eased the oonoems of the colleges. With goth pressures reduced, 
high school educators reacted to the program with serious misgivings. 
Scam educators, upon examining the plan, found marked similarities be- 
tween the pre-induction program and other efforts at early admission 
to oollege ifcieh took place during World War II. In 1958, Fels (49) 
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observed that the similarity shoule have been expected since Hutchins 
and other fonaer members of the faculty of the University of Chioago 
directed the Ford Foundation and the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education ifcich had provided the grant. 

What mas the Early Admission Program? 

The Early Admission Program grew out of the pre- induction plan. 
Initially, it was an attempt to preserve for and extend to students 
the values of an integrated liberal eduoation at a time when a pro- 
tracted national emergency threatened to postpone higher eduoation for 
high sohool graduates. Primarily responsible for the program were 
F. Champion Ward of the University of Chioago, Mark Ingraham of the 
University of Wisoonsin, William C. De Vane of Yale University, and 
Lawrenoe H. Chamberlain of Columbia University. The four men contended 
that a college education wholly postponed until after military service 
would "impair the quality of our national life, and the personal re- 
sources and competences of our young men" (4) . Their solution to the 
problem was the program of early admission because experiences in 
European schools and limited experiences in Amerioa had indicated that 
"intelligent younger men of normal emotional maturity can profit from 
work of eollegiate rigor and content at the age of 16 " (4). 

When the Early Admission Program was announced by the Fund, the 
students dto were interested in the plan and had ooaqaleted or. ware 
completing the tenth grade or its equivalent were asked to write to 
the four universities for application forms and for the descriptions 
of the oourees of study (4, 95)* The students ware also advised to 

*• j • 

oontraot the College Entrance Examination Board to declare their in- 
tentions to take the examination scheduled for May 1951. 



Under the plan, each of the four universities would offer its in- 
dividual liberal arts programs. At Chicago, the liberal studies led to 
a culminating course which sought an integration of ideas through his- 
tory and philosphy. Wisconsin offered the prescribed program of "In- 
tegrated Liberal Studies" with a core consisting of the studies of 
ancient, medieval, modern, and American cultures. Hie program at 
Tale was "Directed Study" and provided a common background of knowledge 
with philosphy serving as the instrument of integration in each of the 
two years. Columbia offered its prescribed courses, some of which were 
of an inter-departmental nature, in the humanities, the social sciences, 
and the seiences (h, 57, 58). \ 

The officials at each of the participating colleges and universities 
realised that demonstrated ability, high academic promise, and emotional 
stability were the initial qualifications for the Early Admission Pro- 
gram. They were looking for the elusive quality which makes a scholar 
stand out among other superior students. The colleges further recognised 
that some students would benefit more by remaining in high school than by 
entering college early (58) • For those students, the additional year 
or two in high school would provide time for them to develop higher 
levels of personal assurance and maturity. The colleges felt that the 
Early Admission Program was for the truly superior student who might 
by characterised by the initial qualifications, a good beginning in 
self-knowledge and self discipline, and by an «ranm»i smount of in- 
tellectual , social. , and emotional preoooity. 

The Program was an attempt by the colleges to meet the intellectual 
needs of the superior high school student but was not intended to sup- 
£lant the high schools for all superior students. The University of 
Utah argued that the inference to the schools and the public that the 



colleges felt the high schools were a waste of time was inescapable (58) 
The inference was unfortunate because the Program required a spe cia l 
kind of student; one who was able to compress a regular three-year 
high school program and a four-year college program into five years, 
graduate with honors, and have no more serious emotional problems than 
other regular superior students* 

The Program was not intended as a means for overhauling the struc- 
ture of public education in the United States but the direct and in- 
direct criticisms about the adequacies of the high school program which 
were used to rationalise the program (57, 50) made it seem so. The real 
issues and urgencies were lost in the context of the times; a period 
of national emergency. Part of the urgency can be explained by the 
estimates of the drop in college enrollments for the fall of 1951. 

Before the draft deferment bill became law, the estimates of the drop 
in enrollment ran as high as 25* (95), or 625,000 young men. By the 
fall of 1951, conditions had so changed that the actual loss imenroll- 
ment was only 10* (95), or 250,000 young men. 

By the fall of 1951, other changes had been made in the Program. 

The participating colleges were expanded to include seven other colleges 
and universities; Fisk University, Lafayette College, University of 
Louisville, Cberlin College, Shiner College, University of Utah, and ' 
Oouoher College. In addition, the Program was changed from a pre- 
laduotion program to a large scale experiment in education. Such major 
changes in the short span of four months were to have consequences in 
the evaluation of the Program. 

Of the Early Admission Program 

On May 4, 1951, less than two weeks after the announcement of the 



Early Admission Program, the first major objection to the program ap- 
peared. It eame in the fora of a letter from Joseph B. Chaplin, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, and 
Paul E. Elioker, executive secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, to all members urging them to resist the 
attempt to curtail the high school program through the use of the 
Early Admission Experiment by the colleges. Chaplin and Elieker had 
challenged the Program as being educationally unsound and damaging 
to the best interest of the students and the high schools. They pointed 
out that! 



• • • it is contrary to the opinions of leading eduoators 
from colleges and secondary schools recently stated at a 
Conference on Acceleration held by the Amerioan Counoil on 
Education on March 19-20* 1951* in Washington, D.C. This 
curtailment of secondary education under the guise of 
scholarship aid is more devastating to youth and the secondary 
school program than acceleration which was regarded, also by 
leading educators at the above conference, as unwise, un- 
necessary and unsound ... (4) 

Chaplin and Elioker recommended further that principals and 
superintendents block the program by discouraging students >ho re- 
ceive sueh scholarship aid and by writing letters of protests to the 
universities involved in the experiment. They recommended that! 

... we use every means at our ooamand to present to all 
educational, community and other meetings the implications 
of the unsound practioe of curtailing secondary education 
and the subsequent admission of students to college before 
graduation. That we point out as effectively and as forcibly 
as possible these dangers, even with the alluring induce- 
ments of funds provided by the Ford Foundation. We oust 
make oitisens generally aware of the sinister implications 
of such a program especially if a scholarship award is offered 
to their sons ... (4) 

Chaplin and Elieker olaimed that the project was in direct 
oposition to Recommendation 8 of the Nine Point Program made by the 
Conmdttee on the Relation of Secondary Education to National security 
of the NASSP idxioh read: 



• • • Early AflBlg +9 College. Rsoanendsd that secondary 
schools refrain from curtailing their educational progr e ss to 
the extent that youth would, exoept In very' unusual cases, 
enter oollege before their graduation from seoondaxy schools. . . 

At the tine that the C haplin and EUoksr letter was released, the 

Early Adsission Program as envisioned by the Colleges was intended 

for the very unusual student. However, by the fall of 1951, the Program 

in its expanded form was in opposition to Rseoonsndat&on 8 beoause 

Shiner had admitted students with a wide range of aptitudes ( 58 ). 

The full effect of the letter by chspijn and Slicker was not known 
but the participating colleges did report that seoondaxy school offi- 
cials showed sons resistance to the Program. In particular, Oberlin 
(58) felt that the resistance of seoondaxy sohool officials was partly 
responsible for the difficulties encountered in attracting and selecting 
qualified students for the Program. Oberlin reported further that 
high sohool officials seemed motivated by genuine concern for the 
emotional development of the students. 



Aoadsaio acceleration reappeared as a eritical issue during the 
Korean Conflict (1950*52). The critical Isa sue revolved about pro* 
eedures to insure the oontinuitey of loaders and aoholars for the period 
beyond the then current national crisis. Four universities proposed* 
the pre- induction experiment which grew into the Early Admission Program 
to reach young men of high aoademio promise before thoy were called 
for active duty with the armed services. Even before the national 
crises had been alleviated, Chaplin and Elioksr, two officials of the 
National Association of Seoondaxy Sohool Prlnolpals, hfH prepared a 
letter sharply eritioising the Program. The nsw issues beesms the 
potentially dangerous emotional adjustments of young men idio enter 



oollege early and the alleged enoroachment of the oollegee on the 
affairs of the high schools. By the fall of 1951 » eleven colleges and 
universities ware participating in the large scale innovation, the 
Early Admission Program. 
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The Early Admission Program as an Experiment 

The Early Admission Program mas a large seals effort toward aca- 
demic acceleration between schools and colleges and was financed by 
grants totalling over two million dollars from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education* The P rogram was initially a pro-induction 
experiment idiieh grew into a major project to seek solutions to the 
Imperative dem a nd s upon the American educational system for "a broad 
enough base to prepare a competent oiti&enry, and high awwng fo quality 
to produoe effective leadership" (57* p* 16). The Program was con- 
sistent with three guidelines established by the Fundi (1) To view 
education as a ahole and to relate clearly and logically its institu- 
tional parts, (2) to reexamine existing curricular arrangements and to 
successive educational stages, and (3) to seek ways to provide for 
greater fl exibili ty in aooowBodating individual students of widely 
differing needs and capabilities (57, p. 17). 

In perspective, there were four other efforts undertaken by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education in the early 1950*s. The first 
effort was the School and College Study of General Education. It 
sought a unity between the last two years of high school and the first 
two years of oollege through general education. The Sohool and 
College Study was a joint undertaking of the faculties of three pri- 
vate preparatory schools for beys (Andover, Exeter, and Lawrenoeville) 

i 

and the faculties of three private universities (Harvard, Princeton, 

and Tale) (57). The report of the joint faculties, 

in SahaM ami .flflUljt* •voked much interest among school authorities. 
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The seoond undertaking brought together the public sohool system 
of Portland, Oregon, and the faculty of Heed College. In this project, 
the publlo school children of exceptional endowment participated in 
programs of enriched educational opportunities (57). 

The third project nay have steaned from the work of the Sohool 
and College Study of General Education. It evolved as the faculty 
of Kenyon College asked itself and others, "Could the general eduoation 
now provided in the last two years of high school and the first two 
years of oollege be completed in a shorter time without losing the 
essential values of a liberal education?" The Kenyon Plan became the 
Sohool and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing, and 
still later, the Advanced Placement Program (57)* 

The fourth project resembled the Portland Project. It was the 
Atlanta Experiment in Articulation and Enrichment in Sohool and 
College, a cooperative venture between Agnes Soott College, Beozy 
University, Oglethorpe University, and the Westminster Schools. AH 
four institutions are in or near Atlanta, Georgia. The project was 
later expanded to include a public high school in Atlanta (57)* 

Three reports on the Early Admission Program (41, 57* 58) have 
already been published with extensive data and interpretations of the 
dtta. The reports supported the conclusion that, based upon measures* 
of aeademio performance and ratings of personal adjustments in college, 
the accelerated students were highly successful in the Program. 

The reports, however, reflected the inadequate research design of 
the Program and, thereby, oast some doubt on the findings. Fat example, 
the data reported in the earlier reports were incomplete on large 
numbers of both the experimental and the control students who had 
entered the Program in 1951 end 1953* The inooaqxLete data was the 
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r««alt of tho lock of uniform data-gatherlng procedures. In 1953, t he 
Bduoatlanal Tooting Sertioe of Princeton, Nov Jersey, u«BMd responsi- 
bility for tho evaluation of the Program and otandardliod the data 
oolleetion prooedures with three questionnaires. 

In fairness to the earlier reports, it must be nenhtnd that 
the Early Admission Program did not begin as an experiment In education. 
It became one sometime batmen April 22, 1951, when the Ibnd ennounoed 
the initial grant for the Program, and September 1951, when the Pund 
•nnounoed the Initial grant for the Program, and September 1951, uhen 
the colleges and universities opened for the fall ten. The five-month 
period urns not sufficient to develop and refine a research design that 
would have provided complete, consistent and relevant data for such a 
lerge soale undertaking. 



Data ftp on the three earlier reports and from questionnaires com- 
pleted by the control and experimental groups in 1953 were reexamined 
in i960 and 1961. The reexamination was an gs Efilfc facto evaluation 
of a sub- emotion of the Early Admission Program. The sub-seotlon or 
sub-experiment of the Program was concerned with the date of only the 
students, who in 1951, had entered the University of Chioago, Colud&lft 
University, (berlin College, the University of Wisconsin, and Tale Uni- 
versity. The students were selected beoause their soores on the 
•raduate Record Examination of the Educational Testing Service showed 
that they were of oenparable abilities and aptitudes. Of the 420 
•tudents in the Program in 1951, 240 had attended the five colleges 
and universities in the sub-experiment (see Table 4.01). 

The major objective of the sub- experiment was to seexamlna the 
effects of early mtaisalon to eollege on the experimental students of 
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Tabic 4.01 



The Control and Experimental Student'- at 
Five Colleges and Universities in 
1951 (bB, p. 92)* 



Group 


Colleger, and Universities 


Totals 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Ohcrlin 


Wisconsin 


Yale 


Control 


5 7 


46 


30 


6B 


51 


252 


Exp. 


60 


51 


2 b 


52 


52 


240 



* Inc luch.c both males and. females • 
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oonparable ibilitios and aptltodis who had sntorod fiT# colleges and 
universities. 

The Early AdmUtees and tha Control fiivm 

Eaoh collaga in tha program had selected an experimental group 
of students using its own criteria. The colleges had generally based 
their decisions for accepting the experimental students on high school 
records, soores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (see Tables 4.02 and 
4.03) , soores on achievement tetfts, the reoomendations of the high 
school principals, and personal interviews with the candidates (57, 58). 

Because each college had acted autonomously in the use of prooe- 
dures of admissions and techniques for appraising the social and emo- 
tional maturity of the applicants, the experimental groups may not 
have been equivalent between colleges (42). 

In general, the students of the experimental group had not grad- 
uated from high school (93^), had come from families in which the 
occupations of the "breadwinning" parent were predominantly professional 
or business (71$) , and had chosen undergraduate studies in mathematics 
and soienoes (51$). In addition, the experimental students had ooas 
from medium-sized or larger cities, had attended public schools in 
vdiidh the sizes of the senior classes were over 100 students, had coos 
from families tiiose annual incomes were over $5,000, and had fathers 
ldio had at least graduated from high school. Similar general. information 
about the control group was not available (57, 58). 

The colleges selected a matching group of regular superior stu- 
dents with which to compare the progress and performance of the ex- 
perimental group* The major differences between the two groups were 
that the students in the experimental group had been two years younger 
than the control students and had not graduated from high sehool. The 
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Scholastic Achievement Test Scores of the Experimental Group, 1951 
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oolleges matched the control end experimental groups using scores on the 
Soholastio Aptitude Test, soores on the Psychological Examination of 
the Anerioan Counoil on Education or composite soores of both tests. 

The Fund reported that sene of the colleges attempted to match the 
control and experimental students on family background, type and lo- 
cation of home community, and amount of scholarship aid. However, the 
Fund did not identify these colleges ( 58 , p. 15)* 

The Treatment 

In general, both the control and the experimental groups studied 
in the same academic program for the first two years. The modifications 
or allowances made for the experimental students (see Table 4.04) were 
carried out only for the first year of the Program. As the students 
progressed in their studies, their diverse interests and career goals 
led them rapidly into the different offerings of the oolleges. 

Evaluative 

The colleges compared the academic performances of the oontrol and 
the experimental groups annually. To assess personal adjustments of 
the students, the colleges relied upon the four questionnaires pre- 
pared by the Educational Testing Service. Two of the questionnaires 
were completed at different times by the students} the other two were 
completed fay the colleges. In the sub- experiment , the Chi-sqmares test 
was used extensively to examine the differences between the responses 
of the two groups to the items of the questionnaires. 

In the Early Admission Program, the adjustment of the experimental 
group to college had been assessed fay a team of psychiatrists led fay 
Dr. Dana Farnsworth, Director of University Health Sertices at Harvard 
University. Other members of the eoanittee were Dr. Daniel H. FUnken- 
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stein, meafcer of the Department of Psychiatry at the Harvard Medioal 
School, and Dr. Bryant Wedge, member of the Department of Student Health 
at Tale University. Farther evaluations mere done by Riohard Pearson, 
Associate Director of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

of tha Cawt^i Experimental Groups 
An examination of occupational status of the parents of both groups 
showed that the proportions of fathers in different occupations were 
signifioantly different between the groups (see Table 4.05). A 
higher proportion of fathers of the experimental group mere employed in 
professional occupations. No significant differences mere noted on the 
occupations of mothers of both groups. Too, no significant differences 
mere noted on home community. 

The significant differences which mere observed on the occupations 
of fathers suggested that the experimental and eontrol groups had not 
come from similar socioeconomic backgrounds. 

High 9aha«l Backgrounds of the Control and Experimental Croups 

Two items of significant differences between the control and the 
experimental groups appeared in high school information (see Table 4.06) 
The first difference, type of high school last attended, resulted from 
the larger proportions of the experimental group whioh had attended . 
unban public high schools as oompared with the larger proportions of 
the control group which had attended non-par oohial private preparatory 
high aohools. The second difference, percentile rankings in high 
school, resulted from the absence of a low tail for the distribution 
of the rankings of the exper i mental students. 

The significant differences of the rankings of the two groups oan 
be discounted because they mere based on performances at two completed 
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Table 4.05 

Pre-college Information, ETS Questionnaire, 

1953 
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Item 



Observed 

Responr.es 



Item 9 

Father's Occupation 



Con. 



Fxp, 



1. 


Accountant, lawyer 


12 


14 


2. 


Ma na g o r • , ma nu f a c t u r or , 








executive, owner, 








prop 5 ‘-tor, supervi sor 


45 


43 


3. 


Profc teacher ,, doc- 








tor, fkulist, minister, 








arts 


39 


80 


4. 


.Retailer, salesman, 








Biiddl cien, clerical 


30 


22 


5. 


Skilled, u.i..M lied, 








semi-chi 1 1 ed, other 


30 


22 






156 


181 


Item 10 






Mo the 


ir's Occupation 






1. 


Hour.ewi f c 


96 


114 


2. 


Manager , manu f a cturer, 








executive, owner - , 








propr 3 c tor, supervisor 


10 


7 


3. 


Profer-soi, teacher, doc- 








tor, dentist, minister, 








arts 


27 


26 


4. 


Rotailcri, salesman, 








m’.ddl etacn, cl erical 


23 


25 


5. 


3k i 1 1 f cl , unsk i 1 l ed , 








semi-skilled, other 


5 


4 






1*6 f 


176 


Item 


8 






Typo 


arid Size of Homo 






Confluinity 






i. 


City of more than 100,000 


78 


92 


2. 


Suburb of large city 


35 


35 


3. 


City (not suburb) of 








30, 000- 100, 030 


18 


17 


4. 


City (not suburb) of 








10,000-30,000 


12 


1.2 


5. 


Town of 2,500-10,000 


15 


19 


6. 


Town under 2,500 


14 


14 



df 



Dif 



a . b 



13.5 4 



SD 



1.2 4 



N3I) 



.9 



Nsn 



‘M.cvcl of confide; ice .01 

*VK»U no significant : differ one. j Si; sign! fir.an* differ «.r.ce 



£9 



v,-. 



Table 4.06 



Pre-col lege- Information, I:TS Questionnaire, 19b3 



Item 



Obsc: ved 
Responses 



Con. Kxp, 



Item 17 

Type of High School or Prep- 
aratory School hast Attended 

1. Public high school in city 

2. Public high school in 



84 



121 



df 



19.6 4 



suhuj b of city 


22 


20 


3. Public: or consolidated 


high school--rural 


20 


26 


4. Private, non-parochi a] 


37 


14 


D. Private, parochial t 


or private military 


10 _ 


8 




173 


189 


Item 18 

Size of Senior Class in 
High Scho. 1 


1. Los: than bO 


27 


24 


2. *.0-99 


17 


. 16 


3. ? 00- 199 


28 


27 


4. 2)0-/ 99 


70 


70 


5. 500- up 


30 


4b 


6. UnVnovn 


0 


6 




172 


188 


It cm b9 

Perr *ntJ\i* RsnPing in High 
• School 


1. 90*9 A-’ 


92 


116 


2. 80-8 7' 


23 


31 


3. 79. ' and bo 1 o"' 


42 


7 




lb/ 


" lb4 



2.9 4 



32.2 2 



’I.evc) of confidence .01 • 

b NSP No sign! ficant dif fcrcr-do; S!) Sign'i f icant difference 

; 3 7 

^■1-V^;h5D.;VV 



biff. 



«,b 



SD 



NSI' 



s : > 




grads levels; the experimental group ema ranked on work completed In 
the tenth grade and the control group was ranked on work completed 
up to the twelfth grade* 

No significant differences were observed on type of high school 
last attended reinforces the suggestion that the control and experi- 
mental groups had come from different socioeconomic backgrounds* Al- 
though the significant difference observed in high school ranking can 
be discounted, it suggests that caution be used in generalising about 
the program and the successes of the experimental group because the 
two groups may not have been of similar abilities. 

Aspirations of the Control and Experimental Groups 

Table 4*07 displays the responses of the two groups to choices 
of fields of study and choices of future occupations* The Chi-square 
test for significant differences between the two groups was not 
carried out on the two items of Table 4*07 because the frequencies 
of the cells fell below the levels required for meaningful use of the 
test. Adjoining cells were not merged to obtain appropriate oeU 
frequencies because the result would have been the of unlikely 

cells. 

Table 4*07 shows that more control students than experimental 
students selected business as their choices of undergraduate major 
field of study; the experimental students chose science and mathe- 
matics for their undergraduate major fields of study* I® addition, 
Table 4*07 shows that a larger proportion of the control group as com- 
pared with the experimental group indicated law as their first choice 
of future occupation. 

.The data on aspirations of the control and experimental group 
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Tabic /l. 07 



Undergraduate Intonation, KTS Questionnaire, 19b3 



Item 


Obj 

Kes 


ervi d 
ponses 






Con. 


Exp 


Item 30 






First 


Choice of f.’.ajoj 






Field 


of Study 






1. 


Undecided 


lb 


20 


2. 


Fine arts, applied arts, 








clergy, other 


6 


8 


3. 


Education 


43 


41 


A, 


Engineering, medicine, 








sricnc e 


87 


108 


5. 


Uuslness 


lb 


8 






166 


18b 


Ttcm 31 






' First 


Choice of Future 






Occupa Lion 






1. 


U:. decided 


4b 


41 


2. 


! : 5re arts, applied arts, 








military or government 








service, social service, 






* 


othu 


18 


20 


3. 


Mus i :io;.r. 


1? 


8 


4. 


Education 


13 


20 


b. 


Engine-, j ing, medicine, 








science 


bl 


79 


6. 


Lav: 


18 


9 


7. 


Cl i 3 gy 


—.2. 


7 






166 


184 



df 



Diff. 



a,b 



4.4 A NSI> 



11.0 6 



Level of confidence .01 

b N$D No significant diffti'-ncej SI) Significant dif ft-; cnee 



n 9 



fro 

O/v 



were similar to the observed occupational categories of the fathers 
of both groups. 

Undergraduate Activities of the Control and Ea mayiBmnt al Groups 

The aoadenio ratings of the students of the oontrol and the experi- 
mental groups in their first and fourth years of oollege are displayed 
in Table 4.08. Both groups seemed comparable on their percentile 
rankings in college. 

The ratings were not tested for signigioant differences but the 
overall distribution of the first year ratings and the fourth year ratings 
suggests a stability in the academio performances of both gourps. A 
broader base for assessing the performance levels and the stability 
of the performance levels should have included a score on the Graduate 
Reoord Examination (see Table 4.09). 

Por the 192 experimental students and the 144 oontrol students 
who took the Graduate Reoord Examinations, earlier reports (57* 58) 
gave only the group means of scores. The earlier reports gave no in- 
formation about the number of students at eaohv. oollege who took the 
e x a min a t ion. Hence, thr group means should be used only for identifying 
trends or tendencies about the two groups. The entires 6f Table 4.09 
indicate that the experimental group performed as well as the oontrol 
group. 

The ratings and indications from the performances on the Graduate 
Reoord Examination support the oonolusion that the experimental group 
was as successful as the oontrol group in aoadenio performance. 

Adjustment of the Erper^nfrll ftrflyp 

Three separate groups assessed the emotional adjustment of the 
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Ratings of Student*.. in the* 1 Fir'.L and :'ouj th Years, 
19b) and 1 965 ('./) 



Year 


?/i 1 r 
Hank 






Collect'; a 


:ici Ihi 


\ v< : o* li 


es 






Cc) unbi a 


Obc 


: i • Ti 


.Vise.:- 


V> 1 '1 


Yale 








f i 

• » 

i 


Con. 


Fxp. 


Ci . 


Fxp. 


Con. 


Hxp. 


Con. 


First 




















Year— 


















16 


1901 


CO- 99 


10 


1?. 


7 


10 


35 


16 


16 




(S' 79 


n 


1? 


6 


0 


11 


10 


9 


16 




40 V.< 


i? 


0 


6 


7 


6 


10 


7 


7 




!.(• 


6 


1'. 


/. 


9 


0 


e 


13 


17 




l»;i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


l 


0_ 


0 






'.7 


46 


23 


31 


b? 




45 


"m ’ 


Fourth 

Year— 




















1 950 


to 


17 


7 


3 


9 


70 


£ 


16 


10 




6' 


6. 


9 


6 


7 


A 


Li 


11 


K 






5 


3 


7 


A 


3 


r 


2 


)'.: 




1 . ■; 


0 


8 


A 


7 


A 


6 


10 


1 .' 




l' i’r llOV. 


n 0 


7 


1 


1 


1_ 


_17 _ 




o 






7f* 


3^. 


16 


73 


37 




43 
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Table 4.09 



Graduate Record I.'xami nation Moan Seoi <•*.>* 

(58, p. ]06) 



1951 Group 


Area Test 




Social 

Science 


Human i ties 


Natural 
Sr ic-nces 


Chicago 

Exp 


664 


m 


676 


C 


658 


676 


669 


Col un.M a 
F.xp 


641 


673 


611 


C 


651 


67? 


6?5 


Oberlin 

Exp 


618 


641 


593 


C 


579 


656 


569 


Wisconsin 

Exp 


656 | 


i 639 


667 


C 


5 5 '9 


600 


605 


Yale 

Exp 


657 


636 


565 


C 


6?». 


637 


577 


Aii ii con'.; ■. 








in the l-'rt:\i.. 

Exp 


6?0 


63? 


606 


C 


557 


575 


558 


Other Senior-. 
1955 


444 


460 


45? 



* N= 19? for i.1 1 expo: iir-.rital student;, in f 1 1 cc-'l'jof. 
N— 144 foi all control $.iudent& in all collty:-:. 



experimental group to college. They were the colleges, a psychiatric 
evaluation team headed by Farnsworth, and Pearson of the Educational 
Testing Service. 

In arriving at the ratings of emotional adjustment of the students, 
the colleges considered many factors. Included among the f motors were 
poise and self-confidence in social situations, leadership ability, 
study habits, participation in group activity, gregariousness, personal 
appearance, degree of dependence on family, worry and emotional control, 
adjustment to the opposite sex, ease in conversation, academic program 
planning, and educational interests (58) • In some cases, two faculty 
members independently rated the same student, and a third faculty member 
arrived at a composite rating. The results of the ratings on adjustment 
by the colleges is shown in Table 4.10. 

The entires in Table 4.10 show the ratings of the experimental stu- 
dents at the end of the first year and also at the end of the fourth 
year. The report of the Fund (58) claimed that the large nundbers of 
poor ratings in the first two years of the project resulted from the 
combination of initial adjustment difficulties, the age of the experi- 
mental ^tudents, and the nature of the program itself. The data for 
the four-year period showed that a high percentage of the experimental 
students had experienced good-to-excellent emotional adjustments in 
college. 

The information presented in Table 4.10 is ambiguous because there 
is no way of determining how many of the students who were rated "poor" 
in their first year were still students in the fourth year of the ex- 
periment. The drop in the number of poor ratings over the four-year 
period of the experimental group can be attributed to the attrition of 
the poorly adjusted student as well as to the overcoming of adjustment 
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difficulties by the students. 

The colleges and universities in the Program did not feel that 
early admission to college was the determining factor of the cases of 
maladjustments which occurred. Of the 32 cases of maladjustments re- 
ported for the entire 1951 group, the colleges and universities considered 
only eight cases as those for idiom later entry into college would have 
been an advantage. The colleges and universities concluded that the 
control group and the experimental group had similar adjustment problems. 

The second group to assess the adjustment problems of the experi- 
mental group was the psychiatric evaluation team headed by Farnsworth. 

The team was particularly concerned with evaluating the withdrawals of 
students from the participating colleges and universities (see Table 
4.11). The team found that some of the factors for withdrawal from 
college were realistic ones which were unrelated to early admission to 
college. They found that Immaturity with inadequate goal-directed be- 
havior (58) accounted for 34 out of the 147 withdrawals. The psychia- 
tric evaluation team concluded that the experimental group showed no 
more psychiatric difficulties than the control group in college. They 
felt, further, that the experimental group had met their definition of 
satisfactory adjustment. 

What is desirable is not adjustment to the group at all 
costs, not good interpersonal relations in all situations, 
but real autonomy, i.e., men sufficiently free from both 
social and cultural pressures and from their own inner 
biases, needs and drives that they are able to assess the 
realities of situations and aot on this basis. Although 
such men prise warm interpersonal relations and getting 
along with the froup as a satisfactory part of living, they 
are not ends in themselves (58, p. 47). 

The third rating of the adjustment of the experimental group 
to college was conducted by Pearson. He examined the responses of the 
control and the experimental groups to a questionnaire administered 
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Table 4.11 

Failures, Withdrawals, and Transfers 
of the 1951 Group ( 58 , p. 112-113) 



Collegers and Univei si tics 





Chicago 


Co 3 in*:' •? & 


Oborl in 


Vi i scons in 


Yale 


• 


E C 


K 


C 


E C 


F. C 


F. C 


Fail 


7 8 


8 


.2 


2 7 


6 8 


10 4 


Left for 
other reasons 


3 8 


1 


8 


2 3 


2 13 


0 2 


Transfer 


3 5 


0 


1 


6 3 


15 0 


1 0 


TOTALS 


13 21 


9 


11 


10 8 


23 21 


11 6 



daring the senior years In college. Fearson concluded that, although 
the experimental students had Indicated more Initial adjustment diffi- 
culties than the control students, the Experimental students had been as 
successful in over-all adjustment to college as had the control students. 

All three of the evaluation groups were in agreement that the ex- 
perimented. group had made satisfactory adjustments to college. 

Non-academic. Student A ctivities 

Table 4.12 displays the ratings by the colleges of the control and 
experimental groups of extent of participation in athletics, in number of 
offices held in student organizations, in memberships in student social 
organizations, and in the extent of dating. The Chi-square test showed 
significant differences between the responses of the two groups to the 
item of memberships in student social organizations. Thirty-eight of 
item of memberships in student social organizations. Thirty-eight of 
the 205 students of the experimental group who were rated by the 
colleges had not been eligible for membership in social clubs during 
the first two years of the Program. The ineligibility was probably due 
to the young ages of the experimental students. 

Aside from dating, slightly more than 50$ of all the students rated 
by the colleges were below average or had not participated in athletics, 
social clubs or other student organizations. Without the control 
group, the lack of activity could have been interpreted as a loss of 
opportunity by the students who entered college early. However, the 
same pattern of non-activity occurred with the control group. Whatever 
the reasons were for the non-activity of the experimental group, they 
were not related to early admission to college. 

Student Use of Time ^ 



Each student in the control and the experimental group was asked 
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Undej-gj adusilo Information, College Ratings , 
HTS Questionnaire, 19b3 



Item 



Item- 66 

Extent of Participation iri 
Athletic Activities 

0. None 

] . less than average 

2. Avoiage 

3. Mo? e than average 

4. Ext< :r.:i vo 

Item 60 

Number of Of ficce Held 

0. Non- 

1. One of minor impel - 
tanc.e 

2. M-ijc than ono of mi- 
nor importance 

3. One of major Jifpoi- 

t. MU \ f 

A. M< ; • than ono of 
major ir.pco lance 0- 

5. Co:. Hi nation of n:n- 
J03 and minor 0 



Ob: 

Re: 


><'1 ved 
j\'uu r or. 


Co I : • 


Exp. 


A 7 


69 


AO 


63 


3b 


43 


20 


34 


8 


7 


160 


206 


9 A 


121 


29 


36 


12 


28 


8 


8 


3 


5 


3 


7 


149 


204 


.nuc-d 


on next p?.i 



X/ 



2.3 



df Hi 



1 .9 



g 

I.evol of confidence .01 

b NSD No significant difference} SI) Significant difference 
c Adjoining cells merged for Chi-square 



to account for the hours of the week immediately preceding the week he 
completed the questionnaire. He was asked to indicate the number of 
hours he had spent in student employment, in preparing assignments, and 
in recreation. The Chi-square test of the differences in the responses 
of the two groups showed significant differences in the time spent in 
student employment. No significant differences were observed on the 
other two items (see Table' 4.13). 

The distribution of responsos on student employment showed that 
over 603 of the experimental group had spent no time in student employ- 
ment compared with 44^ of the control group. Among the control students, 
11 had spent more than 20 hours in employment. The significantly greater 
number of hours of student employment of the control group did not seem 
to affect the academic performance of the control group (see Table 4.08). 
The data suggest that the real potential of the control group for 
academic performance may have been hidden by the amount of time it 
spent in student employment. 

The control group and the experimental group were similar in their 
use of time for studying and recreation. The similarity is surprising 
because so many of the control students had indicated student employ- 
ment. It is possible that the younger experimental students used up 
more time in sleeping than the older control students or that the ex- 
perimental were loss efficient than the control students in the use 
of time. 

Reactions of the Students to College 

Among the criticisms of early admissions to colleges was a claim 
that the college program of studies was inappropriate for students of 
high school age. The responses of the control group and the experi- 
mental group to questions about academic handicaps, value of the col- 
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legiate experience, value of the courses taken, and the reactions to 
college instructors showed no significant differences when tested by 
Chi>square. 

The responses of the experimental group showed that 34# of the 
students had experienced some academic handicap which they had attri- 
buted to insufficient preparation in high school (see Table 4 • 14). A 
similar proportion of the control group had made the same response. 
Therefore, the academic handicaps were not attributable sole to early 
admission to college. 

More than half of both groups rated their college experience up to 
that time as being of great value; fewer had identified the courses as 
almost all worthwhile, and fewer still had thought their teachers were 
interested in them as individuals. The similarity of the responses of 
the experimental group and the control group showed that negative re- 
actions about aspects of college work and about instructors were not 
clearly attributable to early admission to college. 

Reactions of the Colleges to the_Students 

In the Program, the participating colleges had been asked to rate 
the health and adjustments of the early admittees. The ratings showed 
significant differences between the experimental group and the control 
group on physical health, but no significant differences on mental 
health, extent of dating, adjustment to college, and popularity 
(see Table 4.15). 

The colleges felt that significantly more of the experimental 
students than control students were of poor health. The ratings were 
made near the end of the second year of the Program, but it is not 
likely that the lealth Vratings were attributable to early admission to 
collage. Unfortunately, no ratings were made of the experimental group 
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Undergraduate Information, Student Response, 
ETS Questionnaire, 1953 
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Item 



Observed 

Responses 



Item 2.9 

Have you been Handicapped by 
Faulty High School Preparation? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. A little 

Item 32 

Value of College Experience 

1. Little or nothing 

2. About half worthwhile 

3. More than half v.'or th.vhi 1 e 

4. Of gienl value 

b. Too roily to judge 

Item 33 

Value of Cox ses Taken 

0. Nou” v.*os thvrhile 

1. her-* than half worthwhile 

2. Aboil 1x1 f v.cnlhv.bih 

3. Mot • th.-;i half woiihAl-’lr. 

4. A 1 cjm 1. fli v.oj th.-.hile 
b. All worthwhile 

Item 34 

Number of College Instructor;. 
Who Took Inter • t in Students 
as Individ:.;!;. 

0. None' 

1. Less than half c 
2» About ha 1 f 

3. Mot ( than half 

4. Almost all 

5. All 
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16 


« 


102 


121 




47 


49 




168 


186 
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0 


0 




21 


10 




34 


34 




88 


122 




24 


20 
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0 


0 
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39 


36 
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42 
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Undergraduate Info:;.;? lion, Col logo RaMi/jr., 
ETS Questionnaire, 1 % ?. 



Item 


Observed 
Rcsponr os 
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i 
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1 

i i 
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Item 43 






Physical lit-.tlfh Rating 0 






1. Vci y poor 


0 


0 


2. F’oor 


D 


19 


3. Good 


67 


12 


A . Excellent 


79 


_6 : i 




lbl * 


fb‘.~' 



df 



niff. 



r »il» 



9. ft 



2 



SI) 



Item AA 
Venial K.-.-Kl 
1 . Vt : y p: 



U- 



tin-.! 






2 . 

3. 

A. 



Pool v 
Good 

Fix cel lent 



? 

8 

3b 

io.;. 

fbl 



n:.i 



3 

12 

2.9 

102_ 

ibb 
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level of confidence .01 

•NSD No significant di f fei c m.o} Si) significant difference 
'Rated by S Uncut Health Con:-' or ethos* coM«rr n* df cal service, 
hated by Student Health CcnU-j o? ofHoi college nodical service. 
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Table 4.10 (Continued) 



ItCiTl 



Observed X df Diff 

Responses 



Con. B:p« 



Item 71 



Adjustment to 
Co) 1 ec)( r 

0. V * ■ r y poor” 


3 


7 


1. Poo:'* 


13 


20 


2. f'odt i a Lc 1 y poo: - 


42 


b3 


3. Good 


61 


81 


4. Pyiollent 


31 


49 




lbO 


210 



(Table continued on next pac;o) 
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Table 4.15 (Continued) 
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Item 72 

Popular! ty Rating 0 


Cori. 


Exp. 


0. Disliked 0 . 


1 


6 


:1. Unnoticed 0 


12 


22 


2. Accepted 


51 


70 


3. Well- liked 


68 


88 


4. l.eac’cj 


17 


23 




149 


209 



Level of confidence .0] 

^NSI) No sic:-»;firanl difference} 
c As rated ly than cj adviscu co 
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in the first of the program. 

On an over-all basis, the responses of the colleges showed that the 
experimental group was as successful as the control group in social 
adjustments in college. On an individual basis, the colleges felt that 
10 $ of the experimental students who had made poor adjustments to 
college life might have been better off in high schools free from the 
stresses of collegiate early admission. 

Conclusions 

The data of the Early Admission Program as reexamined and rearranged 
indicate that the experimental and control students did not come from 
si mil a r socioeconomic backgrounds. Limited data based upon significant 
differences of the occupations of fathers and significant differences 
in the type of high school last attended support the conclusion. 

The data also suggest that the experimental and control groups may 
have been of different ability levels. The distributions of high school 
rankings, although they were for different years and may be discountable, 
show a low end tail for the control group but none for the experimental 
group. The difference was significant in favox of the experimental 
group. The finding could mean that the colleges had not been successful 
in matching the two groups. It could also moan that the experimental 
group would appear systematically ahead of the control group measures of 
academic perfonnance. 

The difference in high school ratings and its effects on college 
performance were inconclusive. The indications of significant differ- 
ences in socioeconomic backgrounds, however, were important qualifiers 
for the Program because socioeconomic background may influence the 
decisions and motivations of the students while they are in college. 

In academic perfonnance, the experimental students were comparable 



to the control students in the sane colleges. The conclusion is sup- 
ported by the findings of no apparent difference between the two 
groups in academic rankings in colleges and in scores made on the 
Graduate Record Examination. In non-academic performance, the colleges 
rated the two groups of students as similar in adjustment to several 
facets of college life. 

The general conclusion, based upon the ratings of the colleges 
and the responses of the students, is that the experimental group had 
gained two years in their academic programs leading to career goals 
without visible ill-effects. 

Unanswered Questions 

The unanswered questions are related to long-range effects of 
early admission to college. Did the early admittee, in fact, get into 
a graduate school of his choice? Did the early admittee have similar 
activity patterns when compared to regular superior students in social, 
economic and occupational areas? Did the early admittee, because he 
made career decisions two years ahead of his chronological peers, 
suffer instability in his career development? A follow-up study is 
needed to provide answers for some of the questions raised* 



Chapter 5 

The Early Admission Follow-up Study 
Preliminary Survey 

In March i960, the Fund for the Advancement of Education approved 
a request for the reexamination of the data gathered during the Early 
Admission Program. The Educational Testing Service retrieved the raw 
data from storage and made them available for the follow-up study. By 
1962, the data included four questionnaires on 1024 male and 326 female 
participants of the Program almost all of whom had already graduated 
from college (see Table 5*01)* 

A preliminary survey of the data revealed that the colleges had 
not been consistently conscientious in completing the questionnaires 
so that much of the raw data was incomplete. The state of the data 
explained the omissions of the reports by the Fund and by Ekstrom 
(41, 42, 57, 58). Chapter 4 discusses part of the data. 

Popular 

Following the preliminary survey of the data, the population for 
the follow-up study was limited to the same sub-section of the Program 
discussed in Chapter 4. It was limited to the male students and their 
discussed in Chapter 4. It was limited to the male students and their 
counterparts who, in 1951, had entered five colleges and universities: 
The University of Chicago, Columbia University, Cberlin College, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Ya..a University. 

The delimitation of the follow-up study was based upon two con- 
siderations* The first consideration, as in the sub-experiment in 
Chapter 4, was an attempt to derive a more homogeneous group than the 
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Year 














Totals 


19;*) 


1952 


1933 


195-1 


Experimental 
Ma 1 e s 
Feme 3 t-s 


•3/. 8 
72 


363 

77 


165 

89 


1*10 

88 


102*1 

326 


Total 


*120 


* 1*10 


25*1 


236 


13 ,0 


Control 






185 


1 36 


ll' >7 


Males 


336 


400 


Fema 1 os 


91 


90 


78 


67 


. 3--c> 


Tota 1. 


42.1 


*190 


263 


223 


1*103 
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total group which was discussed in earlier reports. The experimental 
students in the Program had entered eleven colleges and universities. 

In 1955, when the experimental students took the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination, their scores indicated that real differences had existed be- 
tween the abilities of the experimental groups which were in different 
colleges. The scores made by the experimental students at six of the 
eleven colleges and universities indicated that the students were of 
similar abilities and aptitudes. The sixth college, Goucher, was a 
college for woman. Because there were only 30 women in the experimental 
groups of the six colleges, and because the women were difficult to 
locate , the follow-up study became concerned with only the men who had 
attended five colleges and universities. 

The second consideration was that of the four groups of experimental 
students who had participated in the Program, only the group which had 
entered college in 1951 had been examined by both the Farnsworth team 
of psyohiatrists and by Pearson. Authoritative statements about the 
adjustment to oollege of the experimental groups was available only for 
the 1951 group. In 1953, the second phase of the Program got under 
way with a reduction in the number of experimental students at each of 
the participating colleges. In order to take advantage of the larger 
number of students who had entered college early and to take advantage 
of the authoritative studies of adjustments to college, the follow-up 
study concentrated on the male students in the 1951 group. 

Objectives 

The two major objectives of the follow-up study were (1) to examine 
the long-range effects of early admission to college and (2) to evaluate 
the Early Admission Program as a large scale innovation in education. 



The examination of the long-range effects of early admission focused 
upon comparisons of the graduate and post-graduate activities of the 
control and the experimental groups. The examination centered on the 
question, "What happened to the early admittees after college?" and 
not with "the wisdom of early admission to college." 

The second objective, the evaluation of a large scale innovation 
in education, was concerned with the Program, itself, and not with the 
participants. It was concerned with the shortcomings, strengths and 
findings of the Program. 

Research Questions 

The follow-up study attempted to answer five questions: 

1. How comparable were the experimental and control groups? The 
examination of the data of the sub-experiment (see Chapter 4) had indi- 
cated that the experimental and control groups had come from signifioantly 
different socioeconomic backgrounds. Because of the incompleteness of 
the original data, the question was reexamined in the follow-up study. 

An answer to the question was sought by the test of the null hy- 
pothesis that: 

There were no significant differences between the control group 
group and the experimental group in socioeconomic backgrounds. 

2. Were the experimental students able to compete favorably with 

the control students in undergraduate academic performance? An answer 

to-the question was sought by the testing of the null hypothesis that: 

There were no significant differences between the control 
group and the experimental group in undergraduate performance. 

3. Were the experimental students able to compete favorably with 
the control students for positions in graduate schools of their ehoioes? 
An answer to the question was sought by the testing of the null hypothesis 
that: 

There were no significant differences between the control group 



and the experimental group in the attainment of choices of and 
entrances into graduate schools. 

4. Did the experimental students have post-graduate occupational 

activities similar to the activities of the control students? An answer 

to the question was sought by the testing of the null hypothesis that: 

There were no significant differences between the control group 
and the experimental group in occupational attainments and 
activities. 

5* Did the experimental students have post-graduate socioeconomic 

activities similar to the activities of the control students? An answer 

to the question was sought by the testing of the null hypothesis thatt 

There were no significant differences between the control group 
and the experimental group in post-college socioeconomic activities. 

i 

Instruments 

Three instruments made up the package used to obtain data for the 
follow-up study— a questionnaire, a letter of explanation, and a trans- 
cript release form (see Appendix C). The questionnaire contained seven 
parts and was a folded shoet containing four printed sides. The letters 
of explanation were individually typed. One form of the letter was sent 
with the first mailing of the questionnaire; a second form was sent 
to urge the subjects who were late in responding to fill out and return 
the questionnaires. Bach respondent was asked to sign a transcript re- 
lease form so that official copies of his transcripts could be obtained 
from the colleges he attended. 

The follow-up questionnaire provided pre-college information, in- 
formation on general family background, information on general activity 
in high school and in college, information on academic activities, in- 
formation on current personal social status, information on current 
personal eeonomio status, and information on post-graduate intellectual 
or adademie activities. The preliminary survey had revealed that the 
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original questionnaires used with the 1951 group (see Appendix A) had 
provided predominantly subjective data. The subjective data did not 
lend Itself readily to other high-powered statistical procedures out- 
lined by Tatsuoka and Tiedeman (109). In spite of the statistical 
limitations of the subjective data of the original questionnaires, the 
follow-up questionnaire was design was based upon a desire for con- 
sistency between the existing data and the follow-up data. 

A commercial artist working with a publishing company prepared the 
format of the follow-up questionnaire. As a result, the questionnaire 
was suitably official and pleasing in appearance. 

Among the difficulties encountered during the preparation of the 
items of the questionaire was the preparation of items on financial 
status. Such items sought information of a highly personal and con- 
fidential nature. Since the information was needed primarily to establish 
patterns of earning power and current accumulated financial wealth, the 
problem was partly solved by preparing items which sought the intervals 
of high frequencies and not specific information on each respondent. 

The questionnaire was developed at the same time that the data 
from the earlier questionnaires were being reexamined. The multiplicity 
of occupational preferences pointed out another difficulty. The coding 
of information that has not limits resulted in the expenditure of valuable 
time to find a format with which to discuss and present the information. 
Therefore, items were prepared for the follow-up questionnaire 
vjhich only identified levels of occupational attainment a^d general 
nature of occupations instead of identifying specific current occupations 
of the control and experimental groups. 

The two requirements for approval of the questionnaire were that 
it be convenient for the respondents to complete and that the responses 
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be easily transferable to data processing cards. 

The follow-up questionnaire was pretested with 20 seniors and 
graudates of the University of Hawaii. The pretest population, un- 
fortunately, was not sufficiently varied to identify all of the typo- 
graphical omissions on the questionnaire or the ambiguities of certain 
items. The omissions and ambiguities were discovered when the question- 
naires were returned by the respondents of the follow-up population. 

Procedures 

The follow-up questionnaires were sent to 410 men— 197 controls 
and 213 experimental . Respondents were 121 controls (6l$) and 144 
turns (see Appendix D) shows 80 unclaimed questionnaires (21$) and 
-’0 sheets for whom no records are available (12$). Two respondents 
specified stringent conditions under which the information they sup- 
plied could be used. They were classed as "no records available" 
and their questionnaires destroyed. 

The addresses used in the first mailing were obtained from the 
original questionnaires used in the Sarly Admission Program in 1953. 

The addresses were the last known addresses of the parents of the 
control and experimental groups. A "pLease Forward" stamp was promin- 
ently displayed on each envelope. In retrospect, a better idea would 
have been to ask for the explicit information from the post office 
about its information on the last known addresses of those members of 
the control and experimental groups who did not respond to the first 
mailing. 

Several students who were in the Wisconsin group wrote to Mr. 
Herbert M. Howe, their advisor in college, inf orming.him about the 
follow-up study. Mr. Howe, in later correspondences with the follow-up 



study, provided a comprehensive and accurate list of the current 
addresses of the experimental students Who had attended the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Although several strategies were considered in planning the 
tracer methods, time became the motivating factor that led to an appeal 
to the Selective Servioe Board in Washington, 0. C. , for permission to 
obtain from local boards th*) current addresses of all the men who were 
in the 1951 group. When the Selective Servioe Board denied the per- 
mission, the tracer efforts were effectively reduced to a search by 

i 

mail. Two tracer methods,.’ telegrams and telephone calls, were not 



used because they were oo 
of the young men. In the 
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tingent upon locating the current addresses 
search by mail, copies of the questionnaire, 
transcript release forms /and two separate appeal letters were repeatedly 

I 

sent to each non-respondent until the pattern of returned mail es- 
tablished that the men Either were not locateable or did not intend 

i 

i 

to respond. j 

The estimated ti me of nine months for the completion of the follow- 

i 

up study was overly optimistic. The preparations for the study took 

sic months; the coil’s otion of the follow-up data continued for over 

I 

a year before it halted; preparation of the data for analysis 

I 

took six months; anlilysis and interpretation of the data took another. 

i 

six months, and the; final report took two years to ocmplete. 

1 

J 

As the retuned ‘questionnaires were reoeived, they wore soreened 
for write-in entries and for unanswered questions. The responses were 
then punched with print option on data processing cards. Each card was 
proof-read rather than verified for aocuraoy. 

The registrars at eaoh of the five oolleges and universities 
had been oontacted early in the study to inform them about the study and 
to alert them that a request for transcripts would be made after tran- 
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script release forms had been obtained from the respondents. Each of 
the registrars vas asked to reply with instructions for handling the 
request in the best way. In addition, each registrar was asked to 
specify the restrictions on the use of the transorlpt other than to 
insure the privacy of each of the students and to handle the data in 
confidence. 

When the transcript release forms were received, they were aocu- 
mulated and sent all at one time to the registrars at the colleges. 

As the transcripts were received, they were coded on a four-point scale 
(A*4, B=3, C=2, D=l, F=0). 

^ tell «y sheet of the progress with each person of the follow-up 
population prevented duplicate mailings and charted the progress of the 
study. In spite of precautions, two mailing errors were made. One of 
the errors resulted in a sharp note from the respondent refusing to 
complete a second questionnaire. 

Treatment of the Data 

Originally, plans for the follow-up study had called for extensive 
collection of data of a statistically continuous nature. The available 

t 

statistical techniques would then have provided predictive schemes for 
suooess in early admission to college. The plans were ohanged because 
the pre- college information neoessary for the predictive sohemes would 
have had to come from as many high schools as there were early adnlttees 
and control students. The data under those oonditions would likely 
have been non-uniform in content and derived by standardised test which 
would be very different. Suoh differences in the data would have pre- 
cluded any pooling of the data to form the control and the experimental 
groups. 

toe of the problems of the follow-up study was the development of 
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predivtive measures of student success. The research design had 
initially called for the use of multiple discriminant analysis to 
answer the question, "What characteristics differentiated the suc- 
cessful participants from the unsuccessful participants in the 
Early Admission Program?" The question remains unanswered for several 
reasons. Meaningful criteria of success were difficult to establish 
at the end of the program because success was ultimately dependent 
upon the interests and aspirations of the individual students. Too, 
the available indicators for success were largely auperficial assess- 
ments of success. Finally, most of the data were nominal or cate- 
gorical, so that discriminant analysis and regression analysis were 
inappropriate. Much of the entecedent data was incomplete so that 
even dummy variables were impractical. 

Personality, attitudinal, and scholastic inventories, which 
could have been part of the antecedent data bank for discriminant 
analysis and regression analysis, were not available. These inven- 
tories might have been obtained from as many high schools as there 
were participants in the Program. The considerable effort to obtain 
these inventories from the high schools was not made because there 
seemed little hope for consistency in the type of measures available. 
The available information on the experimental and control groups 
indicated that little differences would have been found. 

Matched samples of the two groups were not used in the study. 

One attempt to form matched subsets of the experimental and control 
groups had shown a large reduction in the number of cases for the 
matched samples. The large reduction of cases made that approach to 
regression analysis also impractical. An analysis of covariance 
was performed but the findings indicated that the results did not 
differ significantly from the original uncorrected Chi-square results. 

6 8 



The plan actually used sought descrete or subjective data. The 
Chi-square test, an appropriate statistical test for discrete data, was 
used extensively in the treatment of the data obtained in the follow-up 
study. 

A pro- determined .01 level of confidence was specified partly 
because of the unidentified bias represented by the 35# of the follow-up 
population which did not respond to the questionnaires. Also, the .01 
level served as a safeguard for Chi-squares being random variables 
themselves since so many were calculated. 

Because the assumptions underlying the use of the Chi-square test 
require sufficiently large cell frequencies ( 106 , p.110), cells were 
merged idle never it was appropriate to merge them to meet the frequency 
requirement. The responses to all items of the follow-up questionnaire 
have been tabulated in Appendix G and provide an opportunity for cross- 
checking of the data which have been merged. 

The data on grade point averages are treated in a somewhat un- 
orthodox manner. Although the grade point averages are continuous in 
nature, they were tested with Chi-square. Initially, the data had been 
tested by the analysis of variance. The results had shown no signi- 
ficant differences at the .01 level between the control group and the 
experimental group. Tests on the homogeneity of the variances showed 
no significant differences, too. In retrospect, tha analysis of vari- 
ance seemed not the most appropriate procedure because the data had 
been obtained from five different sources and had been generated 
through different methods and standards. Therefore, in an attempt to 
present the data in proper perspective, a less powerful test, the Chi- 
square test, was used with the data. 

In the presentation of the findings of the follow-up study, a 



modification of standard statistical procedure is used. Under stan- 
dard procedure,, each time a Chi-squre test is carried out, a null 
hypothesis is being tested. However, because of the large number of 
Chi-squares calculated, a single null hypothesis was identified and 
tested for several related items. From a statistical point of view, 
the modified procedure is proper because Chi-squares can be added 
together with appropriate correction on the degrees of freedom (64, 
p. 3^3) . 

Summary 

The procedures of the follow-up study were designed to obtain 
answers from the control and experimental groups to the question, 

"What happened after college?" The procedures yielded data from two 
new sources, college transcripts and the follow-up questionnaires. 
Because the data from the follow-up questionnaires were categorical 
of discreet in nature, the Chi-square test for significant differences 
between the control and the experimental groups was used extensively. 



Chapter 6 

Analysis and interpretation of the Data 
of the Follow-up Study 

The discussion of the data collected in the follow-up study of 
the Early Admission Program is presented in six sections, the first 
five of which are pre-college information, undergraduate information, 
graduate information, occupational information, and socioexonomic in- 
formation. Each of the five sections tests a null hypothesis of no 
significant differences between the control and the experimental 
groups. The sixth section of the discussion of the data examines the 
relationship between some of the pre-college and some of the post- 
college observed significant differences in socioeconomic information. 
The sixth section attempts to show that initial differences rather than 
early admission influenced some of the observed differences between 
the control and the experimental groups. 

Pre-co llege Information 

The discussion of pre-college information is concerned with the 
question, "H 0 w comparable were the control and the experimental groups?" 
The examination of data collected during the Program (see Chapter 4) 
had provided reasons for suspecting that the control group and the ex- 
perimental group were significantly different in socioexonomic back- 
grounds. The data of the follow-up study confirmed significant 
socioeconomic. differences between the two groups although many similar- 
ities were noted. The differences in socioeconomic backgrounds of the 
two groups suggest cautions in the interpretations of the results of 
the Early Admission Program. In particular, conclusions about the 



general effects of the Program on the experimental students, the 
academic performances of the experimental students, and the explanations 
for observed post- Program differences between the control and the ex- 
perimental groups must distinguish between the effects of initial 
socioeconomic differences and the effects of the Program. 

The null hypothesis under test isi 

There were no significant differences between the control group 
and the experimental group in socioexonomic backgrounds. 

Table 6.01 displays the proportions of the control and experimental 
groups responding to four items about size of home community, type of 
a school attended, size of school, and family income. The Chi-square 
tests of the proportions of the responses of both groups to all four 
questions show no significant differences at the .01 level. 

The responses recorded in Table 6.01 show that most of the students 
of both groups had come from urban home communities although 25 $ of both 
groups had come from communities of less than 25,000 population. The 
responses show that the groups were made up of students who, in general, 
had attended urban high schools in which the size of the senior class 
was less than 500 students. The responses also show that, in 1951, 
the incomes of the families of all but nine students in each group were 
over $4,000 per year with a median level at $8,000 per year. 

The appearance of no significant differences between the groups 
in family incomes showed that the financial statuses of families were 
not differentiating factors. Under the Early Admission Program, finan- 
cial support had been extended to all members of the experimental group. 
In some instances, financial support from private funds of the colleges 
was extended to the eontrol group. In general, the control group re- 
ceived no financial support. Since the families of both groups were of 
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approximately the same financial status, the financial aid given to one 
group and withheld from the other seemed likely to affect the academic 
performances of the gropps. The students of the less favored group 
would have to seek self-support through student employment and, thus, 
reduce the time available for studies. 

Table 6.02 displays responses of both groups to the items on parental 
backgrounds. The Chi-square tests showed no significant differences 
at the J .01 level between the groups on birthplace of father and of 
mother, on formal education of mother, and on the extent of employment 
of mother. Significant differences were observed between the two groups 
on the responses to religious affiliation of father and of mother, and 
to formal education of father. 

Birthplace of parents had been included as items in the follow-up 
questionnaire because of an observation reported by Wagner (102, p. 204- 
205) of differences in the drive and persistence of the academically 
successful students whose parents were immigrants as compared with 
students whose parents were native-born Americans. If the colleges had 
been successful in matching the experimental and the control groups on 
academic abilities, drive and persistence might explain differences 
which might be found in academic performances.. However, the Chi-square 
test showed no significant differences between the two groups on birth- 
places of parents. Therefore, if differences were found in academic 
performances, they could be attributed to other causes. 

Table 6.02 displays three significant differences between the 
control group and the experimental group in socioeconomic backgrounds. 

The responses showed that the two groups were significantly different 
in religious affiliations of parents and in formal educations of fathers. 
Larger proportions of the experimental group had indicated fathers (43$) 
and mothers (44$) of the Jewish faith as compared to proportions of the 
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Item 1 

Father's Birthplace 

1. United States 

2. Europe 

3. Mexico or South America 

4. Russia 

5. Oth?r c 

Item 2 
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1. Some grade school*" 
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4. Finished high or 
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control group. Larger proportions of the control group had indicated 
fathers (5316) and mothers (5916) who were Protestants. 

The responses by the two groups on formal educations of fathers 
showed a large proportion of the experimental group (ho) as compared 
with the control group ( 2516 ) had fathers who had attended- graduate or 
professional schools after college. The responses also showed that the 
median level of education of fathers of the experimental group was 
graduation from college and the median level of education of fathers 
of the control group was graduation from high school with some post- 
high school studies. 

A number of interpretations are possible to account for the ob- 
served differences between the two groups on formal educations of 
fathers. Fathers whose formal educations Included graduate studies were 
more likely to understand the advantages offered by early admission to 
college and less likely to be svayed by the attacks on the Program in 
1951* Too, such fathers very likely were the academic models that 
motivated the interests of the sons in the Program. 

The Chi-square tests on the differences between the responses of 
the control and the experimental groups on family backgrounds indicated 
significant differences at the .01 level in formal educations of fathers, 
and in religious affiliations of mothers and fathers. Therefore, the . 
null hypothesis of no significant differences between the control group 
and the experimental group in socioeconomic backgrounds is rejected. 

The rejection leads to the conclusionthat the control and the experimental, 
groups were drawn from different socioeconomic populations. 

Undergraduate In fV»rma-M <-.n 

The discussion of pre-college information is concerned with an- 
swering the question, "Were the experimental students able to compete 



favorably with the control students In undergraduate aoademio per- 
formance?" Indications were already available that the experimental 
group were able to compete favorably with the control students In 
undergraduate academic ratings and In winning honors (42, 57, 58 ). 

The question was reexamined in the follow-up study because incom- 
plete data had raised doubts about the conclusions which were drawn in 
the report of the Fund for the Advancement of Education in 1957 (58)* 

The follow-up study examined the relative stability of the choices 
of undergraduate major field of study, the academic performances of 
the two groups, and patterns of participation in student activities. 

The null hypothesis under test 1st 

There were no significant differences between the control 
group and the experimental group in undergraduate performance. 

Table 6.03 displays the responses of the oontrol and the experi- 
mental groups to six questions about participation in general activities 
in high school and in oollege. The six questions concern leadership 
roles, degree of personal involvement in activities, and the educational 
attainments of the personal peer groups. The Chi-square tests on the 
differences between the responses of the two groups show no significant 
differences exoept in participation in athletics. 

The difference observed in athletics was somewhat anticipated 
sinoe the experimental group had spent two years less time in high 
sohool than the control group. Therefore, the expermental group had 
that much less time to participate in athletios and almost no time for 
varsity athletios. 

Approximately one-third of the respondents of both groups had 
served in leadership positions in undergraduate academic clubs. Also, 
approximately If# of both groups had been elected to leadership posi- 



tions in student govern— nts in college* These percentages indicated 
the similarity of leadership opportunities for both groups in college* 

Items relating to musical performances in bands or orohestras or 
dramatic performances in plays mere included in the questionnaire to 
provide some information about whether or not the experimental group 
tended to be seolusive and withdrawn from personal involvement in 
oollegiate activities* The responses to the items by both groups 
showed large proportions of the experimental group with no participation 
in either musio or the performing arts* A larger proportion of the 
control group had indicated participation in publicly performed plays 
than had the experimental group* However, the Chi-square test of the 
differences between the responses of both groups showed no significant 
differences at the *01 level between the responses of the two groups* 

The last item in Table 6*03 provided some information about the 
peer groups of the control and the experimental groups* More than 
80# of the oontrol and the experimental groups had indicated that most 
or all of their personal friends in high school had entered college* 

The Chi-square test showed no significant differences at the *01 level 
between the responses of the two groups* 

In general, the findings of no significant differences in pre- 
oollege and college student activities indicate that participation 
in the Program did not diminish opportunities for serving in leader- 
ship roles in oollege* In addition, the patterns of participation 
in pre-college and oollege activities were similar so that academic 
performance cannot be said to have been gained at the expense of other 
oollege functions. 

The oontrol and the experimental groups were asked to respond to 
the number of times they had changed their undergraduate major field 



of study* Of the- respondents, 60$ reported no changes (seo Table 6.04) 
More of the students of the experimental group had indicated two or 
more changes, but the Chi-square test of the difference between pro- 
portions of the responses showed no significant differences at the *01 
level* 

The similarity of the responses of the control and experimental 
groups on changes in major fields of study indicated a stability of the 
choices of the experimental group although the choices were made two 
years early* 

Table 6*05 displays the distribution of gradepoint averages for 
both groups* Because several students had been able to combine the 
four years of college into three, the number of seniors in the experi- 
mental group increased over the number of juniors of the preceding 
year. The table does not include the gradepoint averages of the Chi- 
cago group because a large number of students there had advanced 
through comprehensive examinations. Such students could not easily 

be classed, particularly between the junior and senior years* All 

* 

gradepoint averages were computed to the nearest tenth* 

As shown in Table 6.05, there were no significant differences be- 
tween the distributions of the gradepoint averages of the two groups 
over the four-year period. The calculated Chi-squares for the fresh- 
men and sophomore years were large but not significant at the .01 level 
Table 6.06 presents the scheme originally used for comparing the 
grade point averages of the control and the experimental groups* The 
standard deviations of the distributions and the means appear s imilar 
over the four-year period* The £ statistics calculated from the va- 
riance ratios for the two groups for each year with an approximation 
to 160 degrees of freedom for the first two years showed no significant 
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Undergraduate Information, 
Academic Transcripts, 1951-54 
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Class 








Freshman 
Con. Exp. 


Sophomore 
Con. Exp. 


Junior 
Co:.. Exp. 
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deviation (Con) 
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differences at the *01 level* Therefore , the two sets of distributions 
can be said to be homogeneous. The t-test on the means of the distri- 
butions of the two groups for each year showed no significant differences 
at the *01 level* Therefore , it can be concluded that there were no 
significant differences between the academic performance s of the control 
group and the experimental group as based on gradepoint averages. 

The findings of the follow-up study on the undergraduate activities 
of the control and the experimental groups do not support a decision 
to reject the null hypothesis that there were no significant differences 
between the control group and the experimental group on undergraduate 
performance . Because the null hypothesis cannot be rejected, it can be 
concluded that the experimental group had performed as well as the con- 
trol group in college in academic and non-academic activities* 

Graduate Information 

The discussion of graduate information is concerned with answering 
the question, "Were the experimental students able to compete favorably 
with the control students for positions in graduate schools of their 
choices?" The report of the Fund in 1957 had indicated that large num- 
bers of the experimental students had planned to continue their educa- 
tions into graduate schools. The follow-up study was concerned with 
what had actually happened by 1962. Entrance into graduate school, 
choice of graduate school, degree earned, and relative stability of 
choice of area of specialisation were examined in the follow-up study. 

The null hypothesis under test is: 

There were no significant differences between the control group 
and the experimental group in the attainment of choices of and 
entrances into graduate schools. 
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Table 6*07 displays the responses of both groups to the nnnfcer 
of tines graduate major area of study was changed. A significant differ- 
ence at the .01 level was observed between the responses of the two 
groups. Because the item had combined the responses of the members of 
both groups who had attended graduate schools with the responses 
of the. members of both groups who had not attended graduate school, 
the item is treated in two parts (see Tables 6.08 and 6.09) • 

Table 6.08 shows that, of the respondents of the follow-up study, 
a larger proportion of the experimental group (90$) as compared with 
the control group (73$) had attended graduate schools. The difference 
tested by Chi-square was significant at the .01 level. 

Among the students who had attended graduate schools, no signifi- 
cant differences were observed in the number of times graduate major 
area of study was changed. The data (see Table 6.09) attest to the 
comparable stability of the choices of the experimental group and of 
the control groups. 

Entrance into graduate school was not a sufficient test for the 
null hypothesis. Each of the students who was in the experimental 
group or in the control group had been carefully selected for high 
ability, high aptitude, and high academic promise. Such students were 
very likely to succeed in gaining entrance into graduate schools. 
Therefore, two other conditions were imposed— that the students had 
entered graduate schools of their choices and that the students had 
completed graduate studies and earned graduate degrees. 

Table 6.10 shows that there were no significant differences 
between the responses of the control and the experimental groups in 
attainment of choices of graduate schools for studies leading to the 
degrees of Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, and other degrees of 
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Table 6.03 



Graduate School Versus Non-Graduate School Attendance 



Group 


Observed Responses 


X 2 df Dlff. a,b 


0-3 C 


4 


Total 

Control 

Exp. 


87 

129 


32 

14 


6.6 1 SD 



fLevel of confidence .01 

“NSP No significant differences SO Significant difference 
c Sum of first four responses of both gioups in Table 6.07. 



Table 6.09 



Number of Times Graduate Major Area of Study Changed 
For Those Who Attended Graduate School 



Group 


Observed Responses 0 


X 2 df l)iff. 3>b 


None 


l d 


2 d 


3 d 


Total 

Control 

Exp. 


78 

108 


6 

17 ’ 


2 

3 


1 

1 


1.2 1- . NSD 



a Level of confidence .01 

b NSD No significant difference; SD Significant difference 
c Responses from Table 6.07 excluding responses to 4. 
^Adjoining cells merged for Chi-square 
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Table 6.10 



Graduate Information, 
Follow-up Questionnaire, 1962 



Item 


Observed 

Responses 


X 2 


df 


Diff . a,b 




Con. 


Exp. 








Item 1 (Part IV) 

Choice of Graduate School 
for Master of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Lav/, etc. 






.5 


1 


NS!’ 


1. First choice 


54 . 


68 








2. Second choice 0 


6 


8 








3. Other choice 0 


1 


5 










61 


81 









?Level of confidence .01 

d NSD No significant differences; S!> Significant differences 
°Adjoining cells merged for Chi-square 



similar nature and stature. Similarly, there ware no significant 
differences between the responses of both groups to attainment of 
choices of graduate schools for studies leading to professional or 
aoademic doctorates (see Tables 6.11 and 6.12). 

By 1962, only nine of the respondents had not yet completed 
their graduate studies. 

The null hypothesis that there were no significant differences 
between the control group and the experimental group in attainment of 
choices of and entrance into graduate sohools is rejeoted. Signifi- 
cantly more experimental students than control students had entered 
graduate schools. Moreover, the experimental students and the control 
students who did enter graduate schools had indicated in comparable 
proportions .their attainment of first choices of graduate schools and 
the stability of their selections of major fields of study. 

The experimental students are examined in the sixth seotion using 
stratification techniques for controlling the effeots of pre-college 
differences in socioeoonomio backgrounds on the observed significant 
differences in graduate activities between the two groups. 

Occupational Information 

The discussion of occupational information is concerned with 
answering the question, "Did the experimental students have post- 
graduate occupational activities similar to the activities of the 
control students?" The follow-up questionnaire sought infomation on 
the occupational activities from both groups. The items of the follow- 
up questionnaire seemed biased toward the respondents whose occupations 
were among the aoademic professions. The bias was partly aooidental 
beeause it was related to suocess criteria, idiioh were biased in- 
advertently because of the aeademio background of the principal in- 



Table 6.11 



Graduate Information, 
Follow-up Questionnaire, 1962 



Item 


Observed 

Responses 


Item 2 (Part IV) 

Choice of Graduate School 
for Professional Doctorate 


Con, 


Exp. 


.1, Fijst Choice 


21 


30 


2, Second Choice 0 


1 


b 


3. Other Choice 0 


2 


6 




2/, 


/.I 



a I.evel of confidence- .01 

b NSD t.'o significant difference: S!'» Signifies 
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Table 6.12 



Graduate Infosmatiori, 
Follov;-up Quer.t ionnaire, 1962 



Item 



Item 3 (!'*»? I IV) 

Choice c-r adua le School 
for Acau: .i n Poctoraie 



Observed 
Re '.ponses 



Con. Exp. 



1. 


Fiui 


choice 


16 


39 


2. 


Sec c*ic! choi co 


3 


5 


3. 


Oth 2 


choi cc 


2 


4 








21 " 


48 


J Level 


c»f C“ 


: fi'!-. :.c* .01 






1, nsd 


o ? . i j . 


*. flcan*. difference 


; f.!» Sign 




c Adjoi 


nir;:: c 


r 1 1 rr.vi nod fo: Cr 


:l-oquHj e 





.2 



9 5 
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vestigator of the follow-up Study. The success criteria were discarded 
hut the items of the follow-up questionnaire were retained. The de- 
liberate part of the bias oc cured because of the attempt to identify the 
oontinued scholarly interests of both groups since large lumbers of 
students had indicated intentions to pursue (42, and, subsequently, 
had completed graduate studies. 

The null hypothesis under test iss 

There were no significant differences between the oontrol group 
and the experimental group in occupational attainments and 
activities. 

The null hypothesis was tested by assessing the overall offset of 
the Chi-square tests on the differences between the responses of the 
control group and the experimental group on broad categories of primary 
occupational status, description of levels of occupational positions, 
number of different positions held since earning highest collegiate 
degrees, extent of research and publications, and the extent of parti- 
cipation in professional organizations. 

The responses of the two groups to the broad occupational cate- 
gories are recorded in Table 6.13* Thu table includes a write-in item 
for nine respondents who were students in graduate schools at the time 
they completed the follow-up questionnaire. The occupational cate- 
gories were prepared after a study of the occupations of parents in 
the 1953 survey of the Early Admission Program had indicated the dif- 
ficult task of making sense out of specific occupations. 

The responses tabulated in Table 6.13 dhow that both groups were 
engaged predcninatly in professional occupations and that a large pro- 
portion of the experimental group (45$) were connected with schools and 
colleges. Unfortunately, an oversight in the preparation of the item 
prevents distinguishing between the experimental students dio were con- 
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Table 6.13 

Occupational Information, 
Foil ov.‘-up Questionnaire, 1963 



i 

4' 




Item 



Obsei vc.i X df Diff 

Fef.porv.c :* 



Con. Kxp. 



Item 1 (! - rt VI) 

Prim: y 0 c. c up tie n« 1 

Status--i’r ofcrcional ^*9 4 



1. 


Sr 1 f~ employed 


13 


14 


2. 


1 nr! us* J ial 


30 


33 


3. 


A rack ■ j.c 


36 


61 


4. 


Go -.'vi nr.-rnt servi ee- 


16 


20 






9n 


12'.' 


Prim • 


ry Occup'-ti onal c 






Statu 


i — ‘.‘un-prof' s ?• Ion* 1 






1. 


•Sc 1 :*c::pl oyed 


8 


0 


2. 


In kn.tr 5* : 


5 


6 


3. 


P: 1 v. 2 le gr cup 


7 


2 


4. 


Gc- i nr'ent service 


1 


1 






21 


8 


Prims 


ry Occupational 






Statu 


‘.--Student 1 " 


3 


6 



Primary 


Oc 


cupati onal 




Statue— 


T t 

i - 


c:f>. ’..sionnl 


9b 


Primal y 


c . 


euprtinnal. 




Status-- 


1 - 

"" ^ 


-p; o fees ion?* 1 


21 



a Level of c 1 r.fidonce .01 

^KSU Ko r 5 cyii fi cant difference; Sf: 

C A11 roc-pon .cs merged for Chi-scjue: 



Sigriif 3 can 



■.nee 



97 



109 





neeted with colleges and those who were connected with schools. 

The Chi-square test of the difference between the proportions of 
the control and the experimental groups in each of the occupational 
categories indicated no significant difference at the .01 level. A 
further test shoved that, when the observed responses were grouped 
into only two categories of professional and non-professional occupa- 
tions, there was a significant difference at the .01 level between the 
control group and the experimental group in general occupational status. 
A significantly larger proportion of the experimental group (94$) as 
compared with the control group (82$) was engaged in professional occu- 
pations at the time they completed the questionnaires in 1962. 

Responses by both groups to levels of the positions they held at 
their current places of employment are displayed in Table 6.14. The 
responses are numbered one through four and correspond to the following: 

1. Dpper level of the organization 

2. Junior level of the organization. 

3* Lower level of the organization. 

4. None of the above 

The last item was included for persons who were unemployed, were 
students, or were persons who felt that their positions were not 
clearly related to the organizational structure or hierarchy of their 
places of employment. 



The data recorded in Table 6.14 indicate a comparable rate of ad- 
vancement of the control and the experimental groups in their current 
places of employment. The proportions of both groups center on the 
places of employment. The proportions of both groups center on the 
Junior level of the organization. The Chi-square test showed no sig- 
nificant differences at the .01 level between the responses of both 
groups to levels of positions. 
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Table 6.15 displays the responses of tho control and the experi- 
mental groups to number of different positions held slnoe graduation 
T»ith highest degree. The responses indicated occupational mobility 
for both groups. The Chi-square test showed no significant differences 
at the .01 level between the responses of the two groups to occupational 
mobility. 

As an indication of the directions of post-graduate occupational 
activities, each respondent was asked to specify the number of research 
projects in which he was a direct participant. The responses, displayed 
in Table 6.16, showed participation in a greater number of research pro- 
jects by the experimental group (7256) as compared with the control group. 
The Chi-square test showed that the difference was significant at the 
.01 level. Since significantly more of the experimental group than 
the control group had entered professions which placed them in public 
schools and colleges, the finding of significant differences in the 
responses by both groups to research activities was not surprising. 

As shown in Table 6.17, the control group and the experimental 
group responded in similar ways to the extent of publications, member- 
ship in professional organizations and subscriptions to professional 
journals. The differences between the responses of the two groups were 
not significant at the .01 level. In general, both groups had in- 
dicated memberships in professional organizations and subscriptions 
to at least one professional journal. Of soma interest is the response 
b y W of the experimental group that they had al reader become active 
in writing and publishing articles in professional journals. 

The null hypothesis that there were no significant differences be- 
tween the oontrol group and the experimental group in' occupational at- 
tainments and activities is rejected primarily because of the observed 
significant difference at the .01 level between the two groups on pro- 
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Table 6.15 



Occupational Inform?. Lie;;, 
Foil ow- up Q' :or. ti onna 3 re, 1 962 
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Table 6.16 

Occupy tioiul Info rr.:a l Ion, 
Follov.-up Q-aciitionnaire, 196:'' 



;r=_rrv-r — 



Item 



' *r-- - 



: i.-. 



Cbserv-. d 
Roopo; ;.£•*. 



Con. 



Fxp. 



df 



Diff. 



a,b 



1 

l 



■£. 

: ‘ ' 



Item 4 (i ! \ : i ) 

Numbej of 1. ■•..•. •_•<.!. 1 *jv 
jectr, !>::•. c'ly Partici- 
pated in 

0. No::*. 

1. 1 o: ? 

2. 3 to £. 

3. 6 ti, ft- 

4. Mol. ti.,:n fi' 



,c 



S3 


41 


28 


43 


?1 


34 


4 


6 


8 


19 



119 
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Table 6.17 



Other Occupational Information, 
Follow-up Questionnaire, 1962 



Item (Kilt VII) 



Item 1 

Numboi of Hooka Pul- 
lie.*- i to L’ate 

0. hone 

1. 1 

2. More than 1 



Observe! 
Reopen- or 



117 

3 

0 



120 



Con. Ixp, 



138 

6 

0 



1- 



df 



Piff. 



KV-i » 



Item 7 

Numh<; : of Articles 
Conliibifed to Journals 



0 . 


None 


74 


82 


1 . 


1 


77. 


2.0 


7. 


2 


9 


13 


3. 


3 


5 


10 


A. 


4 or more 


9 


19 






119 


144 


Item 3 
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c-f !'i of option a] Organ- 






i 7.a t ! c 


ic '.'.'hi cli You Polony 






0 . 




41 
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1 . 
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.Level of confidence .01 

“NSD No significant difference; SI) Significant difference 
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fessional and non-professional occupational status. Larger proportions 
of the experimental as compared with the control group had entered the 
professions* Excluding the significant difference observed for extent 
of articles published, there were no significant differences between 
the two groups in occupational levels attained, in occupational mob ili ty, 
and in occupational activities. 

3o 9A9 a T9FWWiQ Information 

The discussion of socioeconomic information is concerned with 
answering the question, "Did the experimental group have post-graduate 
sooioeconomic activities similar to the activities of the control group?" 
Significant differences between the control group and the experimental 
group in religious affiliation of both partnes and in the educational 
backgrounds of fathers were observed and reported in Chapter 4 (See 
Table 4.05). The differences were indicative of similar socioeconomic 
differences between the two groups in the post-college period. Therefore, 
the follow-up study sought information similar to that already available 
on the parents of both groups. 

The null hypothesis under test 1st 

There were no significant differences between the control 
group and the experimental group in post-college socio- 
eoonomio activities. 

The follow-up questionnaire contained items about marital status, 
educational backgrounds of wives, nuaber of children, current home 
oosmunity sice, cosmmnity service, religious affiliation, current in- 
come, and estimates of current financial wealth. The responses to the 
ten items of social information appear in Table 6.13. Responses to the 
fomr items of eoonoaic information appear in Table 6.19. 

On sooial Information, the Chi-square tests of the differences 
between the responses of the control and the experimental groups showed 
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Tabic 6.18 



Social Information, 
Folio.*.— uj* Questionnaire, 196? 
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Table 6. 18 (Continued) 



Item (Part V) 



Observed 

Responses 



df 



Dlff . 



a, l 







Con. 


Hyp. 


Item 2 


Nurit! e 


r c f Chi 1 dr on 




14.: 


1. 


N. *!•> 


20 


46 


2. 


i 


26 


26 


3. 


2 


29 


19 


4. 


Cr 


13 
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b. 
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6. 


ft thus 
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Item b 
Res id 


*„ r: t 


93 


103 
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61 
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Duple* section 
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Table 6.18 (Continued) 



Item (Part V) 


Observed 


x ? - 


df 




Res 
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Exp. 






Item 7 










Membership in Service 
Organizations (i.ions, Kiwanis, 


etc.) 




2.3 
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0. No;;- 


97 


124 






1. 1 
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10 






2. 2 r 
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3. 3 C 
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4. More than 3 
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Item 8 










Have you been an officei in 
such organize liens? 






.2 
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1. No 


109 


13? 






2. Yes 


10 


30 








119 
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0 . Noi. r * 
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2. 2 C 
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4. More t 3 
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Item 10 










Religion Affiliation 








3 


1. Non* 


27 


b 9 






2. Pro* 'slant 


bb 


26 






3. Catholic 


17 


12 






4. Jewish 


21 


41 






5. Other 
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b 








120 


143 







a I.evel of confidence .01 

b KSD No significant difference; Si) Significant ci f f-M- no- 
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no significant differences at the .01 level on eight of the ten items 
in Table 6.18. No significant differences were observed in marital 
status, educational background of wife, highest degree earned by wife, 
type of current residence-, and size of home oonnunity. Also, no 
significant differences at the .01 level mere observed between the re- 
sponses of the two groups to membership in community service organi- 
zations, to having been an officer in comnunity service organisations, 
and to serving in an elective position in current home conmunity, Sig- 
nificant differences at the .01 level were observed on two items— number 
of children and religious affiliation. 

The data on marital status (see Table 6.18) show large proportions 
of both groups were married. Only four respondents— one control and 
three experimental subjects— had indicated that they were divorced or 
separated. In general, the two groups had attained comparable marital 
statuses, although the men in the experimental group were two years 
younger than the men in the control group. Among the respondents who 
were married, each had indicated a wife who had graduated from high 
school. In addition, 75$ of the experimental group and 65 $ of the 
control group had indicated wives who were college graduates. 

Larger proportions of the married respondents of the experimental 
group (45$) as compared with the control group (21$) had reported no 
children in 1962. The difference in number of children was tested by 
Chi-square and found to be significant at the .01 level. 

The responses of the two groups to {laces of residence lndioate 
that similar proportions of each group lived in single or duplex homes 
and in apartments. In additions, large proportions of the experimental 
group (70$) and the control group (65$) lived in uxban areas of popu- 
lation 50,000 or more. The Chi-square test on both items showed no 
significant differences at the .01 level (see Table 6.18). The two 



on type of hone residence and size of home ccmnunity were inoluoded 
in the follow-up questionnaire to detect extent of mobility of the oon- 
trol and experimental groups from rural to urban areas. A comparison 
of the data in Table 4.05 and Table 6.18 showed that, in 1951, approxi- 
mately 50# of both groups had come from uxban areas of over 100,000 
and that, in 1962, 6l# of the experimental group and 5^# of the oontrol 
group lived in uxban areas of over 100,000 population. A mobility seems 
indicated but the evidence is inconclusive because there is no way of 
determining how many of the respondents in each ease were the same 
people. 

Three items of the questionnaire provided clues to the extent of 
community service performed through service organisations or elective 
offices by both groups in their home communities. The responses (see 
Table 6.18) showed that most of the respondents reported^ no activity. 

The Chi-square test of the differences between the responses of the 
control and the experimental groups to community service were not 
significant at the .01 level. 

Significant differences were observed between the responses of 
both groups to religious affiliations. The frequencies of the re- 
sponses to religious affiliations exceed the frequencies shown in Table 
6.02 for religious affiliations of fathers and seem more consistent with 
the religious affiliations of mothers. Larger proportions of the 
respondents of both groups saw themselves with no religious affiliations 
than did their parents. 

The Chi-square test on the differences between the responses of the 
oontrol and the experimental groups to value of property acquired but 
not through inheritance showed significant differences at the .01 level. 
No significant differences were observed between the responses of the two 
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groups on current salary range, range of property owned, and value of 
property inherited (see Table 6.19). 

Beeause no explanation was given in the questionnaire on the in- 
tended distinction between personal property and other property, the 
data are ambiguous. The intended distinction was the separation of 
the assessment of property associated With personal living from the 
assessment of property of accumulated wealth, such as stocks and b onds . 
The two items relating to property could have been combined to resolve 
the ambiguity. They were not contained beeause a significant difference 
between the two groups was observed for real and personal property. 

In 1962, both groups had indicated high earning power with 68$f of 
the experimental group and 76# of the control group reporting 
incomes of $6,000 per year or higher. Accumulated wealth appeared 
similar for both groups. 

The difference observed in personal and real property between the 
two groups stemmed from more respondents of the experimental group (1556) 
than of the eontrol group (9#) reporting no property and less of the 
experimental group (4#) than of the control group (16£) reporting pro- 
perty valued at $20,000 or more. 

The null hypothesis that there were no significant differences 
between the control group and the experimental group in sooioeoonomic 
activities is rejected because of the observed significant differences 
in the religious affiliations of the two groups and the significant 
differences in acquired real and personal wealths of the two groups. 

ft” Pattern of Observe d Differences 

The analysis of the follow-up data in the preceding five sections 
showed significant differences on several items which seemed related 
in two patterns. The first pattern was the relationship between the 






Table 6.19 

Economic Information, 
Follow-up Questionnaire, 1962 



Item (Pari VI ) 


Ohs 

Res 


erved 

ponses 


X : 




Com. 


H>:p. 




Item A 








Current S'\Ja?y Range 






r% 

v* # 


). J.< < $%000 


10 


19 




2. i,i,nn.i-i.b,9V9 


19 


26 




3. 3/.,0Xv*$7,999 


39 


AG 




A. 3.9, 000- $9, 999 


2? 


23 




L>. $10, 000- $11, 999 


19 


• 11) 




6. $12, 099- up 


11 


12 






120 


u) 




Item f* 








Range of Value of Persona) 








and 1 3 Prop', .cty Acquired 








(but net thiouyh inheaitanc 


0 






since, gr-tdua 11 on with later. 


1 

V 






doqree 






• id, 


1. Nice 


10 


2) 




2. levs than 300,000 


63 


9Ii 




3. $0 0,000- 30 9, 999 


23 


20 




$70,000-5.29, 999 r 


13 


6 




5. $:-.0,000-up C 


6 


0 






nil 


ui> 




Item 6 








Range of Value of Properly 








Inherited 
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1. N- ::••• 


92 


12t» 




2. tii's n $10,000 


13 


10 




3. Sd u, Od >- 50. 9, 999 c 


3 


2 




A. 3>v»,000-5;29,999 r 


3 


2 




5. 3 J .;i,0'K)-up c . 


10 


2 
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cent i mied 


cn next 


page) 



df 



7.7 



a l.ovel of confidence .01 

^NOl) No significant difference; f»D Significant dif foic-nce 
■ c Adjoining cells .merged for Chi-square. 
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Table 6.19 

Economic- Information, 
Follow-up Questionnaire, 1965? 



1 1 on. (Part VJ) 



Item 4 

Current f‘>- lajy Range 

1 . U < U »!• $*,000 

2. • '.,Wfc>,999 

3. !% 030- $7, 99? 

4. IS 000-59,999 

5. $10,000-!$! 1,999 

6. $ip,.o;»up 

Item b 

Rancje of Value of Personal 
and 1!' a) Property Acquired 
(but riot through inheritance) 
since graduation with latest 



# 






i 


Observed 

Responses 


X 2 


df 


Diff/ ,K | 


Con. Exp. 






| 

■ * '*£ 




3.2 


5 


■ NS!) ' . ' i 



10 

19 

39 

2? 

19 

11 



19 

26 

46 

23 

lb 

12 



120 



141 



14. 8 3 



SO 



vvyi V V 

1. 


10 


21 


2. l.o* v than $10,000 


63 


9!> 


•3. $10, 030- $19,999 


23 


20 


4 . $’>0 , 000- $29, 999 c 


13 


6 


5. .$30,000-up c 


6 


0_ 




1)& 


1/|2 


Item 6 






Range of Value of. Property 






Inherited 






1. N :• 


. 92 


) 2L> 


2. 1- than $10,000 


11 


10 


3. $M>,0»-$19, 999 c 


3 


2 


4. 3 '0, 000- $29, 999 r 


3 


2 


D. $30,0:)0-up c 


10 


2 
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141 
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a Level of confidence .01 . " 
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c Ad joi ni ng col 1 s merged for Chi-square'. 7 
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Table 6.19 (Continued) 



Item (Part VI) Observed . df niff. a > ? 

Responses 




Con. Exp. 



Item 7 ' , • ' 

Range of Value of Other 

Property Owned 2.9 2 NSl> 



None 


71 


72 


l ess than $10,000 


31 


51 


$10,000-$) 9, 999 c 


3 


13 


$20,000-$29,999 c 


4 


3 


$30,000-up c 


8 


2 



117 141 



f Level of confidence .01 

°NSD No significant difference? S!> Significant difference 
c Adjoining cells merged for Chi-square 



S 





±m 




the occupations and formal educations of fathers and the graduate acti- 
vities, career choioes, and acquired wealth of the control and the ex- 
perlnsntal groups. The second pattern was the relationship between the 
religious affiliations of parents and the religions affiliations of 
the two groups as well as the ixufcer of children in the families of 
the groups. Only the first pattern is examined in the present section. 

The control and the experimental groups were each sub-divided into 
sub-groups on the basis of educational backgrounds of fathers (see Table 
6.20). The sub-groups were formed by controlling on educations of fathers 
rather than on occupations of fathers beoause adjoining cells in educa- 
tion could be merged, if necessary, more readily than occupations to 
meet the requirements for cell frequencies for testing by Chi-square. 

In the section on graduate information, the data showed signifi- 
cantly more members of the experimental group than of the control group 
had entered graduate schools. In the sub-groups of the control and the 
experimental groups whose fathers had not graduated from oollege (see 
Table 6.21) , there were no significant differences at the .01 level 
between the sub-groups in entrance into and graduation from graduate 
schools. 

Table 6.22 displays the responses of the sub-groups of both the 
control and the experimental groups whose fathers had graduated from 
oollege. The Chi-square test showed significant differences between 
the two groups at the .01 level. Larger proportions of the experimental 
sub-group (95#) as compared with the oontrol sub-group (76#) had en- 

t 

tered and graduated from graduate schools. Whatever effects the edu- 
cational backgrounds of fathers had on the sons, the significant dif- 
ferences whioh appeared despite the equalised backgrounds of fathers 
imply that other faotors must be examined. 




Table* 6.20 

% % 

Sub-groups of the Conti ol Group and the Experimental Group 
Stratified on Formal Educations of Fathers 



(l9l>) Group)* 1 



Educations of Fathers 


Control Group 


Up to hu 1 not iii( hiding 
graduation* from high school 


SI 


High school graduation and 
some post-high school stu- 
dies 


37 


Gradual? oil from college 


19 


Graduate or professional 
schools 


30 


Tota 1 u 
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Experimental Gro 



17 



Ab 



16 



\'*a 



a l)ata are froi*: the l-'ol leva- up Questionnaire, 1962, an.! 
Item 2 of 'Table 6.C2. The tola Is of Table 6.20 a*- r. 
for Tab)-- 6.02 because infoxr.r: l ion on the sp‘(if5< va 
6. 21-6, 2.‘. ) examined with the stratified population:, y 
for- a ft-;, respondents. 
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Table 6.21 

Graduate School Attendance of Control and Expel I mental Students 
Whose Fathers Were not College Graduates 
(1951 Group) 







Observed 

Responses 


df 


Diff. a,b 


Attended 


graduate school 


Con. Exp. 

2.9 

48 53 


1 


N3D 


Did not 
school 

No data 


attend graduate 
available 


19 9 

1 0 






Totals 




68 62 
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Table 6.22 

Graduate School Attendance .of Control and Expel i mental Students 
Whose Fathers Were College Graduates 
(1951 Group) 





2 

Observed X 

Responses 


df 


Diff. a ’ b 




Con • 


Exp. 










7.4 


1 


SD 


Attended graduate school 


37 


67 






Did not attend graduate 
school 


12 


4 






No data available 


0 


1 






Totals 


49 


72 


• 





f^Level of confidence .01 

°NSD Mo significant' difference} SD Significant difference 



The data support the conclusion that the control and the expert* 
mental groups differed significantly in graduate aetivlty and that the 
difference is not wholly attributable to pire-oollege differences in 
socioeconomic background* By implication, it Allows that early ad- 
mission to college was in part responsible for sons of the observed 
differences* 

The significant differences in acquired property which were 
observed and reported in an earlier section of the present chapter 
disappeared when the groups were stratified and compared* The pro- 
portions were higher in favor of the control group, but the Chi-square 
test showed no significant differences at the *01 level in aoquired 
property (see Table 6*23 and 6*24). 

The data of the sub-groups support the conclusion that the ob- 
served significant differences between the control group and the ex- 
perimental group in property aoquired is attributable to pre-college 
differences in sooioeoonomic status* Therefore, the apparent dis- 
advantage of the experimental group is not attributable to participa- 
tion in the Early Admission Program* 

aniWMwr 

The analysis of the data on pro- college information, undergraduate 
information, graduate information, occupational information, and sooio- 
eeonoflde information showed many similarities and several differences 
between the activities of the control group and the experimental group* 
The strategy of the analysis was to identify any disadvantages which 
the experimental group encountered as a result of participation in the 
Program* The noil hypothesis which were tested were consistent with 
the strategy; therefore, the hypotheses were not sensitive to the de- 
gree to whioh the data favored the experimental group* The findings 

seemed oonolusive that the experimental group had gained two years over 

118 




Table 6.23 

Property Acquired by Control and Experimental Students 
Whose Fathers Were not College Graduates 
(1951 Grpup) . 



Observed df Diff. 3 *^ 

Responses 



Con. Exp. 

— - 4<4 2 NSD 



None 


5 


9 


Below $10,000 : value 


37 


38 


$10,000 and h? r in value 


26 


14 


No data avail.' e 


0 


. 1 


Totals 


68 


62 
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.Level of confidence .01 

“NSD No significant difference! SD Significant difference 
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Table 6.24 

Property Acquired by Control and Experimental Students 
Whose Fathers Wore College Graduates 
(1951 Group) 





Obsei ved 
Responses 




X 2 


df 


Diff . a,b 




Co n • 


Fxp. 














6.8 


2 


NSD 


None 


4 


11 








Below $10,000 in value 


24 


45 








$10,000 and higher in value 


21 


15 








No data available 


0 


1 








Totals 


49 


72 









Level of confidence .01 

NSD No significant difference} SD Significant difference 
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its chronological pear group in their formal educations with no ob- 
servable ill-effects in the post-college period. 
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Chapter 7 
Conclusion 



The reexamination of the Early Admission Program was motivated 
initially by the large nwriber of young men in the experimental group 
who had indicated preferences for careers in sioenee (see Appendix F) . 

The Program had seemed an excellent opportunity to examine the de- 
velopment of scientific careers. However, the inadequacies of the 
researoh plan of the Program brought out two other objectives. By 1962, 
sufficient time had elapsed so that graduate school activities, occu- 
pational activities and socioeconomio activities of the control and 
the experimental groups could be examined. It seemed interesting and 
reasonable to ask, "What happened to the early admit tees after college?" 
Too, it seemed worthwhile to examine the outcomes of a multi-million 
dollar effort for successes and limitations. Therefore, instead of 
examining the extent to i&ich the early adndttees adhered to and were 
suooessful in attaining oareers in science, the follow-up study examined 
the long-range effects of academic acceleration and evaluated the Early 
Admission Program as a large soale innovation in education. 

By 1962, when the follow-up study .begun, it had been limited to 
the young men who, in 1951# had entered the University of Chioago, 
Columbia University, Oberlin College, the University of Wisoonsin and 
Tale University, To examine the long-range effeots of aeadsmic accel- 
eration, the early adadttees were oontaoted by mail and asked to respond 

1 

to a questionnaire about their activities after they left the under- 
graduate colleges. The responses of the experimental group were com- 
pared to the responses of the control group, which had also been oon- 
taoted by mail and asked to respond to the same questionnaire, under 

the assumption that the responses of the control group were the rea- 

• * • * - 



sonable post-collage activities for both groups. 

The second objective , the evaluation of the Progran as a large soale 
innovation In education, extended the follow-up study beyond the eon- 
parison of the activities of two groups of young non. The Early Ad- 
nission Bfofcramacould have had significant contributions toward expanding 
the re search-based policies and prodednres on aoadenie acceleration in 
education, but the shortcomings of the underlying researoh plan United 
the applicability of the outcomes of the Program. 

Data for the follow-up study oane from three souroest (1) The 
questionnaires used in 1953 und in 1955 when the Progran was under way, 

(2) the aoadenie transcripts of the young men of both groups, and (3) 
the follow-up questionnaire. The Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Bade available to the followup study the four question- 
naires which were used during the Progran with the 1951 group. Two 
of the questionnaires had been completed by the students; the first 
when the students were sophomores and the seoond when the students were 
seniors. The third and fourth questionnaires were ooapleted by the 
oolleges at the corresponding tines, that is, during the sophomore and 
senior years of the students. These four questionnaires provided the 
data which were discussed in Chapter 4. 

The aoadenie transcripts from five different institutions with 
five possibly different standards of measurement provided the data for* 
comparing the academic performances of the control and the experimental 
groups. 

Approximately 65 # of both groups responded to the follow-up 
questionnaire. The characteristics of the non-respondents were unknown 
so that the bias represented by their non-response to the questionnaire 
is a major limitation of the follow-up study. 

auauarv Of lHndlmni 



IS* 



1. The mil hypothesis that there were no significant differences 
between the control group and the experimental group In sooioeoonomlo 
background was rebooted. Of the five items obtained from the earlier 
questionnaires, three items showed significant differences at the .01 
level (see Table 7*01). The first of these items, rank in high schools 
may be discounted beoanse they were not comparable} the expe r ime nta l 
group had been ranked in the tenth grade and the control group in the 
twelfth grade. The other two items indicated sooioeoononio differences. 
More of the oontrol group had attended non-paroohial private schools. 

More of the experimental group had fathers whose oooupations were 
professions. 

Three of the 17 items of pre-college information of the follow-up 
questionnaire concurred with the indications of sooioeoononio differences 
indicated by the earlier questionnaires. The responses to the follow- 
up questionnaire showed significantly more fathers of the experimental 
group as ocnpared with the control group had attended graduate or 
professional schools. In addition, there were significantly more 
parents of the experimental group whose religious affiliation was Jewish. 
The parents of the oontrol group were predominantly Protestants (see 
Table 7*02). 

A fourth item ihich showed significant difference between the two. 
groups was participation in athletics. The difference is partly at- 
tributable to the early withdrawal from high school of the experimental 
group. 

The null hypothesis was rejected beoanse of the seven significant 
differences observed on 20 different items on pre-college information. 
Therefore, it can be concluded that the groups were drawn from signifi- 
cantly different sooioe oonomio populations. 

2. The null hypothesis that there were no significant differences 



Table 7.01 

Summary of Findings — ETS Questionnaires, 1953-55 



"o significant difference 3 Significant difference^ 



Pre-college Information 

1. Size of homo community 1, Percentile ranking in high school 

9. Size of high school senior 2. Type of high school (public, pri- 

class vate, or parochial) attended 

3. Mother's occupation 3. Father's occupation 

Undergraduate Information — Rated by Colleges 

1. Participation in athletics 1. Membership in fraternities or 

2. 'lumber of offices held social clubs 

3. Extent of dating 2. Physical health rating 

A, Adjustment to college life 

5. Popularity rating 

6, . Mental health rating 

Undergraduate Information — Responses by Students 

1. Initial career preferences 1. Number of hours working 

?. Choices of fields of study 
3. Number of hours studying 

а. Number of hours in recreation 
5. Extent of dating 

б. Handicapped by insufficient 
high school preparation 

7. Value of college experience 

8. Value of courses taken 

9. Number of teachers who took 
interest in students 



a Chi-square tent for significant differences with .01 level of confi- 
dence. 
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Table 7,02 

Summary of Findings--?Follow-up Questionnaire 9 1962 





ignificant difference 3 Significant difference 3 



Pre-college Information 

1. Si ye of hero community 1. Father's formal education 



2. Type of high school attended 

3. Size of high school senior 
class 

4. Family income 

5. Ta t'v.-i ' s bi r * hplace 

6. ’-'other's birthplace 

7. ‘-'other's for al education 

8. ."other's occupation 

9. Officer in college club 

10. Officer in college class 

11. Participated In band or 
orchestra 

IP.. Performed in plays 

13. Educational background of 
poor group 



2. F'ather's religious affiliation 

3. Mother's religious affiliation 

4. Participation in athletics 



Undergraduate Information 

1. Times changed major area of 
study 

2. Gra depoint averages 



Graduate Information 

1. Number of times changed major 1. Attendance in graduate school 

2. Choice of MA graduate school 

3. Choices of Doctorate programs 



Occupational Information 

1. Occupational position 1. Primary occupational status— 

2. No. of positions held 2. Research projects 

3. Books published 

.4. Articles published 

Socioeconomic Information 

1. Marital status !• No of children 

2. Educ. of wife 2. Religious affiliation. 

3. Degrees earned by wife 3. Range of property acquired. 

4. Type of residence 

5. Size Community 

6. Membership — service organizations 

7. Of ficer— service organizations 

8. Elective position on fighting 

9. Range of Prop, inherited 

10. Range of other Property 

11. Current salary range 



a Chi-square test used extensively at the .01 level. 
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between the eontrol group and the experimental group in undergraduate 
performance could not bo rejected* The testa of eight items of under- 
graduate activities from the original questionnaires, one item from 
the follow-up questionnaires, and the comparison of the gradepoint aver- 
ages of the two groups resulted in only one significant difference— 
the control group had spent more time in student employment than had the 
experimental group* The difference in time spent in employment was at- 
tributable to the lack of similar financial aid for the control group 
as for the experimental group* 

Because the null hypothesis could not be rejected, it can be con- 
cluded that the experimental group performed as well as the control 
group in college in academic and non-academic activities* 

3* The null hypothesis that there were no significant differences 
between the control group and the experimental group in attaining choices 
of and entrances into graduate schools was rejected* Significantly more 
of the experimental group had entered graduate and professional schools, 
no significant differences were observed in the attainment of choices of 
schools* By 1962, significantly more of the experimental group had 
earned . doctorates • 

The rejection of the null hypothesis and further study of the data 
led to the conclusion that the experimental group surpassed the per- 
formance of the control group in graduate activities. The observed dif- 
ferences in graduate activities between the two groups were attributable 
not only to the Early Admission Program but also to initial differences 1 
between the two groups in socioeconomic backgrounds* To control part 
of the initial differences, the two groups were stratified by formal 
educations of fathers. Significantly larger rushers of the stratified 
experimental group whose fathers were college graduates had entered the 



schools. 



4. The n»n hypothesis that there were no significant differences 
between the control group and the experimental group in occupational 
attainments and activities was rejected. Two of the seven items on 
occupational inforaation in the follow-up questionnaires showed signi- 
ficant differences at the .01 level. Larger proportions of the experi- 
mental group had entered the academic professions and larger proportions 
of the experimental groups had indicated research activities. 

The wall hypothesis was rejected because the two groups took signi- 
ficantly different paths in occupational activities and not because of . 
advantages or disadvantages for either group. 

5, The null hypothesis that there were no significant differences 
between the control group and the experimental group in post-college 
socioeconomic activities was rejected. Fourteen items from the follow- 
up questionnaire on sooioeconomic inforaation were tested for differences. 
Three of the items showed significant differences at the .01 level. The 
control group had more children per family and had acquired a higher level 
of wealth since graduation with highest degrees than the experimental 
group. In addition, the religious affiliations of both groups followed 
the pattern of significant differences observed for their parents. 
Although there were many similarities between the two groups, the three 
observed differences indicated that the two groups had reproduced the 
significant differences of the socioeconomic statuses of their parents. 

The null hypothesis was rejected because the two groups exhibited 
significantly different sooioeoonomie statuses and not because of ad- 
vantages or disadvantages observed for either group. 



Summary nf Conoluslong 



1# The colleges ■which participated in the Early Admission Program 
mere successful in selecting a control group of comparable academic 
promise as the experimental group. The control group, however, was un- 
matched in socioeconomic backgrounds when compared with the experimental 
group. Therefore, the advantages which accrued to the experimental group 
as a result of participation in the program contained the effects of 
initial differences in socioeconomic backgrounds. 

2. During the undergraduate years, the proportions of both groups 
which survived the attrition rate in college were not significantly 
different. The oauses of the attrition rate were not examined in the 
follow-up study. The examination of. the oollege transoripts of academic 
performance showed that the experimental group was as successful as the 
eontrol group in oollege. 

3* If entrance into graduate schools and earned doctorates are 
reasonable criteria of academic success, then the experimental group was 
highly successful. The academic records were Impressive in that 89 
of 240 early admittees had earned doctorates. The proportions was 
significantly greater than that of the control group. 

4. Comparisons of occupational statuses do not provide measures of 
success because career goals and aspirations are individual, matters. It 
is of interest, however, that a significantly larger proportion of the 

» 

experimental group had entered professional occupations. 

5. Although many of the socioeconomic activities of both groups 
were similar, the significant differences observed on parents were 
largely carried over to the families of both groups as adulst. 



6. The experimental group of young men, \ixo had oorae from familie s 
in which the fathers were well- educated professional men, had performed 
wall in colleges. Although several significant differences mere ob- 
served between the experimental group and the control group in post- 
college activities, few of the differences were dearly attributable to 
the Early Admission Program. 

7» The Early Admission Program had provided the opportunity and 
the experimental group of young men had capitalised on the opportunity to 
aooelerate the development of oareers with minimum observable ill-effects 
both during and after oollege. 

gflBPftrigpn Of Findings with Pre v ious Reports 

In 1957 » the Fund for the Advancement of Education had concluded in 
its second report of the Early Admission Program that the experimental 
group had outperformed the comparison group academically. The findings 
ef 'the follow-up study did not support that conclusion. The findings 
showed no significant differences at the .01 level between the aoademio 
performances of both groups on a year-by-year basis as determined by the 
gradepoint averages. 

The Fund had also reported that large numbers of the experimental 
group had indicated pldns. for. graduate studies. The findings of the • 
follow-up study verified the indications of the report of the Fund and 
showed that compared with the control group signlfloantly larger numbers 
of the experimental group had entered graduate and professional schools > 
and had earned graduate graduate degrees. 

Edstrcm (41), in a sumnarieed form of her final report of the Program 
to the Fund, had concluded that* 

Most of those students who entered oollege as Scholars in the 
Early Admission Program made normal progress through oollege, 
achieved grades as high or higher, were well-adjusted, and were 
more likely to attend graduate school than students of comparable 



ability, who entered college after completion of high school and 
at a more typical age (41, p. 412) . 

The findings of the follow-up study verified the conclusion by Ekstrom 
with two qualifications. The grades achieved by the two groups were not 
significantly different. While it is true that the experimental group 
did show greater tendency toward graduate studies, the tendency cannot 
be attributed solely to the Early Admission Program. The follow-up 
study showed that the attendance in graduate schools was partly attri- 
butable to initial differences in the socioeoonomic backgrounds of the 
two groups. 

The Program as a Large Scale Innovation 

The early Admission Program as a large scale innovation in educa- 
tion could have been one of at least two kinds of projects. It could 
have been an exhaustive study with potential for conclusive results or 
it could have been a project to arouse interest, raise questions, or sug- 
gest solutions to problems. The Program began in 1951 as the second 
typeof project— it was an attempt to meet a specific problem. Before it 
got underway, however, the Program underwent a transformation to convert 
it into a project of the first type— a research project. * 

An obvious question about the Program was, "What was the Program 

S»< 

trying to do?" Intially, the answer was simple— the Program was to 
provide two years of liberal education for young men before they were 
drafted into the armed services. As the Program evolved, the initial 
answer became inappropriate and subsequent answers became difficult 
to formulate. It is at least fair to say that the Program as it evolved 
was to provide young men with the opportunity to accelerate the develop- 
ment of their careers through early admission to oollege. 

As a large scale innovation, the Program lacked a well-eonoeived 
underlying researoh plin. Consequently, many flaws were evident. The 



data, the data-gathering procedures, and the identification of critical 
variables were inconsistent* The Program lacked sampling procedures 
which would have insured wider applicability of its outcomes. The 
collection of purely categorical or nominal data prevented the de- 
velopment of schemes useful in identifying the characteristics of young 
men who were relatively successful in the Program. The result was the 
preparation of four reports of the Program (41, 42, 57, 58), and now 
a fifth (the follow-up study), each with difficulties because of the 
nature of the available data. 

The Early Admission Program lacked a sound publio relations program 
not so much for the public at-large as for the professional public of 
school and college educators. The Program seemed to have been under- 
taken with disdain for the concerns of orltios who were professional 
educators. Pearson (31, preface) had felt that the Fund and the Pro- 
gram had misjudged the mood of the high schools. What seemed more 
likely was that the Fund and the Program had failed to involve the high 
sohool educators in the planning stages of the Program, and that the 
high sohool educators had interpreted the slight as a characteristic in- 
sensitivity of the oollege to the personal problems of young students. 

A public relations program would have resulted in assurances to the 
professional public that the Program contained proper safeguards for the 
emotional adjustments of the young students. 

In addition to providing guidelines for the Program, a public re- 
lations program would have provided the necessary restraints that 
s ea m ed totally absent in the report of the *und in 1957* For example, > 
the Fund had concluded* 

There is some evidence that in many eases early admission to 
oollege freed Scholars from the boredom and frustration of an 
u n c hall enging high school environment, gave them new intellectual 
momentum, and erihanoed their social and emotional maturation 

(58, p. 10). 



The apparent evidence were coaments of the participants in the Program 
similar tot 

There is sone danger that a young student's talents mill be 
halved by being thrust among older students mho do not accept 
him. But the greater dangerlsthat he mill be allowed to 
stagnate in secondary school and will arrive in college lacking 
imagination and ambition, these having been "educated" out of 
him* The harm to him and to society is great (58, p. 90)* 

Such comments mere unmistakable in their intent to place the onus 

of certain educational ills on the high schools* The comments did not 

add substance to the report and were not pertinent to the issue of 

academic acceleration* The ocoments, however, mere pertinent to the 

context of the times in vhich many articles and books severely critical 

of contemporary American education appeared* 

If the hidden rationale of the Early Admission Program had been 

to provoke the high schools into actions for improvement, a public 

relations program would have provided more acceptable and workable 

methods* The critics of the Program could not have been silenced, but 

a public relations program might have insured impartial treatment of 

the findings of the Program and subsequent impartial examination of the 

findings by high school educators* 

The shortcomings of the research design of the Program had severe 

effects on the heuristic properties of the Program* Since the Program 

was incompletely transformed into a research project, some steps should 

have been taken to obtain as much data as was possible for future review* 

There had not been sufficient time in 1951 to prepare the rationales for 

the data to be gathered in the Program; therefore, the directors of the' 

Program should have resorted to extensive straight-forward, procedures 

using standardised tests and inventories to extablish data banks. The 

inconvenienoe of such procedures and the criticism of collecting data 

without purpose could have been tolerated in favor of the unanticipated 



values of the Program* 

Although the Early Admission Program oontained many flaws, it, 
nevertheless, provided more than mere indications about academic ac- 
celeration* The long-range outcomes are compelling reasons for re- 
examining the positions of high schools and colleges on helping students 
to accelerate their programs c£ formal education* It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that the follow-up study will modify the opinions of sufficiently 
large large numbers of educators to permit such a review* The basic 
shortcomings of the Program, after all, are limitations of the follow-up 
study as much as they were of the Program itself. 

On another scale, it is unlikely that the follow-up study will 
affect the polioies of private foundations like the Ford Foundation and 
cause them to look more favorably upon improving the unanticipated 
applications of large scale innovations by expending greater effort 
toward standardized data banks* If such foundations continue to sup- 
port large soale innovations anyway, refocused attention from being 
educational incidents to being significant research studies. 

Further Cements and Sna«iTati ft n« 

One of th? relationships which appeared following the enalysis of 
the data of the Early Admission Experiment was the similarity in the 
careers of the experimental students and their fathers* The data in 
Chapiter 6 show that many of the experimental students chose academic 
careers. The data further show that many of the fathers of these 
experimental students were employed in the academic professions* Un- 
fortunately, the data reduction techniques used in handling occupational 
linfomatlon merged the occupations of the students and of their 
parents into broad categories* In the process, the information about 
a specific student and his father was lost* As a result, the relation- 
ship between the careers of individual students and their fathers oould 

1AA MS 



not be tested in the follow-up study. 



The data of the follow-up study raise a doubt about the comparative 
academic performance between the experimental and the control groups. 

On the' one hand, tests of the data show no significant differences be- 
tween the groups in academic performance . However, other data show 
that large numbers of the control group spent significantly more hours 
away from their studies by working at part-time jobs. All of the experi- 
mental students had received financial aid while only a small, but un- 
determined, number of control students had received financial aid. The 
doubt raised concerns the probable academic performance of the oontrol 
group if they had received financial aid similar to that received by the 
experimental group. 

The follow-up study revealed a significant difference in religion 
between the experimental and the control groups. The experimental group 
was predominately Jewish; the control group predominately Protestant. 

These ethnic and cultural characteristics may influence academic per- 
formances in eollege and graduate school. In the follow-up study, no 
further effort was made to examine this difference. 

An oversight in the data collection procedures made it impossible 
to answer the question, "How did the groups fare in the development of 
oareers in science?" The question must now be set aside for further study. 

The findings of the follow-up study provide a perspective with which 
to answer some of the questions posed by eduoators in 1950 when the 
Early Admission Experiment began. At that time, the reactions of educators 
showed an unwillingness to oonaider any ohange in the school- to-collega 
relationship. The reactions seemed inappropriate beoause of the s mal l 
segment of the total high school population involved in the experiment—* 
400 experimental students from more than two milli on enrolled in the 
teht'i grade throughout the oountry. The follow-up study showed that the 



the mental health, social development , and academic progress of the few 
carefully chosen experimental students did not differ from those of the 
older control group* 

When the colleges undertook the Program, they announced their 
. intention to preserve the continuity of intellectual and leadership 
potential in the colleges during a period of national emergency* 

Each of the colleges participating in the Program adopted early admission 
procedures in the post- Program period* It seems doubtful, however, 
that they had used the Program as a model for modifying their own 
admissions procedures. Early admission, from the tenth or eleventh grade 
of high school to college, has been used very rarely, if at all, since 
1957. 
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Evaluation Study of Selected College Students — 
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EVALUATION STUDY OF 5KJ.KCTK0 COLLF/.S STUDENTS 
Co lingo Student Qucstior.miro 

Educational ^c'irnrcd ^ ^ 

1^,1^ tho ^£a££S?% w?". •<• . 

In order to contribute its share t 0 thn Z 1 , , collc C° atudor.ta. 

complete a questionnaire containing hrlr arllv’lf C ? ll T'? tS ^' :b ' z you to 
Kmy or u» Uom arc olror.Jy l„ tVw coi] f ^!n, ,°V nature, 

arc not. This queationn li re w m v, r J< ' M 5 j “' ts » b,t olh, ' :l ' s of importance 
Princeton, lie, Joraoy, 4“ niyaiJ a^d Tn'L d .‘f To = ll 4 Service, 

lo of a personal naluro tut you* cm to nrsaurod' that 'it' nm °£ t !“ Illf <»':.iaUoa 
and at no tir-ie used in such a wav t+ tn ^ 1)0 kept confidential 

^4=^ X~r. 

jsskr to ^ ■ 

,# y/0!«Si Mienovcr a lruost^on in . 

. r V ‘oT'tho an.Vw.cr that r.ost noway fits L/r e-?)T '' ° f atKVl ’ cr ^ SL^lV^-Si ill* 
Wr,.n a question: la follovocl by a blank in i/Mch ro-^tM ° V f rc f 3 °? yom * 0 i>inlo». 
in your answer. ^ 15 1,1 ich ‘-ewithing is to bo Witten, vrito 



Your mv.o 
O'lcaso print)~ 



Your present homo oddross 



Last name * 



Fir at nar-‘{ v j r? die *i t i 



Number and Street 



1» Vrtiat college r. .-o you now attending? 

2. When did you entor coll oge? FiJ.1 of 1)5 

Vrhftt; is, your.. ecu:? i- K:do 2 - Fcrr.rdo 



3. 
4 1 



5 . 



WhH U '° Vsl 8ra:, ° you Rioted 1„ high school or preparatory set, oil 
)- Less form 10 2- M , 3. X0 V. 4 . Uj 5. U J, 6 . J;>< 

6 l ’t»ntha) Jr0U1 ’ '“ 0 ?t th ° W “ J,ou a,woi co31 °2«? (H.6 ,-canc 14 



0- un'-r 14 . 6 ; 


1- 14. 6-14. U; 


3- 15.V.15.UI; 


4- 16-16.5; 


•■6- 17*17.5; 


7- 17.6-17.11; 


9- 18.6 and over 





2- 15-15.5; 

5~ 16. 6-16. 11; 
8. 18-18.5; 



T 3 9 



ISO 



F 



t-t 









- : V ;i 



fc ; 

& 



i - V - ' 

S’ ; 



:£V 

■/-■!;■; 



.ft*- 



1 



o 
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6-7 Encircle the number of your homo state . They are lie led vertically in 
alphabetical order, with D.C, and "Foreign" at the end. 



. 


1. 


Ala. 


11. 


111. 


21. 


Minn. 


31. 


15. C. 


41. 


Tex. 


5 


2. 


Ariz, 


12. 


Jnd, 


22. • 


Miss. 


32. 


K. D. 


42. 


Utah 


;■ 


3. 


Ark, 


13. 


Iowa 


23. 


Mo. 


33. 


Ohio 


43. 


vt. 


r 


4. 


Cal. 


14. 


Kan, 


24. 


Font. 


34. 


01:1a, 


44. 


Va, 




5* 


Colo , 


15. 


Ky. 


?5. 


Kob, 


35. 


Ore, 


45. 


V/auh. 


l- 


6. 


Conn, 


16. 


La. 


. 26. 


Lev , 


36. 


Pa. 


46. 


V. Va. 






Del. 


17. 


Me. 


< / • 


N. H. 


3'/. 


R. I. 


47. 


Vlisc. 


i;., 


8. 


Fla. 


18. 


Hfl. 


28. 


B. J. 


38. 


S. C. 


48. 


Wyo. 


(' 

?: 


9. 


Ga • 


19. 


Mass. 


29. 


N. K. 


39. 


S. D. 


49. 


D. C. 


10. 


Idaho 


20. 


Mich. 


30. 


k. y. 


40. 


Tcnn, 


50. 


Foreign 



8. Si 70 of home community » 

1- largo city, population over 

100 , 00 ; 

3- medium size city, not a suburb, 

• 30, 000-1 00, 000 j 

5- town, 2, 500-10,000 
7- Farm or country. 



2- suburb of largo city; 

4- s.taII city, not a suburb, 

10 , 000 - 30,000 

6- small town, under 2,500 



In items 9 and 10, describe the type of work done. Do not give the name of 
the company or organization for which either parent works* 



9, Father’s occupation! 

10, Mother’s occupation! 



11, Is cither parent deceased? 1- father; 2- mother; 3- both; 4- n**t 

12, If both are living, are they: 1- living together; 2- separated; 3- di*. 

13, Last year’s income of father plus that of mother (or guardian;*) before tv 



0- Unknown; 


1- 


Under *2,000; 


2- 


32,000-32, 999 J 


3- C 3,0-0-; 5,9^ 
* 


4- §4, 000- T/., 999; 


5- 


*5,000-3-5,999} 


6- 


36,000- 999; 


7-* 3 7 ,C'a--.;v,9^ 


8- *8,000-:?, 999} 


9- 


*9,000 and over. 






> 



14* Mo*/ much have you worked for pay, apart from college scholarship.", or io 
during the present academic year (not. counting the su n.v.~r vacation)? 

0- Hone; 

1- An average of 1C33 than two hours a week; 

2- An average of two to five hours a week; 

3- An average of five to tin hours a week; 

/.<• An average of ten to twenty hours a week; 

5- An average of more than twenty hours a week. 
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What is the highest level of schooling completed byj 



f. 15 # i 

\ 0- n f :H rtOW* • . . . w . 

j; : ^ at**nd* 1 gru )«: school but not high school 

2- attend*-- hl?*.h sc v ’Ol but did not graduate 

3- graduated from hi .h school but did not attend collcgo 

/_ .ttendc i college ” ut ild not C rnduRte , . . . , 

f,' 5. graduated from c. .le-e Ut did not attend graduate school 

t 6- attended gradual* s' r.ool but took no advanced degree 

V- 7- has Maatcr'6 degree 

e- has lav, medical, or dental degroo % 

i. 9- has an earned nor-m* iical Doctor's degree (Ph.D., S.D., etc.; 

f 16. Mother ? 

0- unknown 

attended grade s.-ht 1 '.-it not high school 
t: 2- attended high school V t did not graduate 

3. graduated from Mg'* school but did r.ot attend college 

4- attended college b. t. r.Ld not graduate . o . , 

5- rrad ;at» ; fiom col ere but did not attend graduate school 

R J. attended gr-.UWc oh* ol but took no advanced degree 

7- has Master's d* -r* “• 

e- has lav, me- ical, or cental degree . - . \ 

9- has an earned non- metical Doctor's degree (Ph.i.., S.D., etc.; 

I 17. The last high school or preparatory school you attended was: 



f: 

fc 



& 



t 

1- 



1- a public city high school; 

3. a public hi*h school in a town of 
less than 10,030 copulation; 

5- a private preparatory school, not 
controlled by a church; 

7- a military academy, privately 
controlled ; 



2- a public high school in a suburb 
of a city; 

4- a consolidated rural public high 
school; 

6- a church-controlled high school 
or preparatory school; 

6- a military academy* church- 
controlled. 



»• r s^rssjr^&sr c stars ■s.vssrr — 

(For fractions of years er circle the next higher vnole number. For ex«..,U, 
if you has 35 year, of foreign language, encircle 4) 



i; 



% 
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What was th* average number of hours per day during the past week that you 
‘spent lnt 

24. , Preparing assignments? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 89 or more 

25. Recreation? (Including extra-curricular activities, social affairs, etc., 

but excluding eating ) 12 3 4 56 7 89 or more 

26. Sleep? 4 5 6 7 8 9 or more 

List the extra-curricular activities In which you have participated this years 

Athletic — 



Hone-athletic 



v 

t 

[ 

\ 

i 

i 



List a ny offices that you h* ve ncld this year (elective, mamgerial, editorial, 
etc. ) i 



i 

t 

i 

\ 

b 



f 

I 

V 



27. Have you had dates with members of the opposite sex during the present 
academic year? 

0- No; 

1- Some, but less than averafe for numbers of my class ; 

2- About average for merbers of my class; 

3- More that a*rra,.e for members of my class. 

28. Have yov. bee a*, te to f ini ah your assignment s on time? 



| 1- No, 1 a r u^^ally bhlr.d In most courses 

f 2- 1 have t rl or- difficulty in keeping *V with assignments 

I j- I am sel-lo-. bt‘:ir>‘. i*. v.' re than ono course 

f' 4- .J almost a' ways c vnjlcto assignomtnts on time 

f . 5 “ 

| 29. Hive you be* .. »..»n :ic..ppcd in your college work by faulty or insufficient 

I preparation in high school or preparatory school? 

i 

s'. 1- Tea; 2- Moj 3- A little. 

t 

| if you felt hanrtic*;*pe ■, In what subject or aubjocts* 



» 1 "V 



TT 



^5^ 



It,,.- 



I 



o 
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50, at. is your present first choice of a major field of .study? 
'✓neck here is undecided ( ) 



jj , "-.'it is your present first choice of a future occupation? 

V.eck here if undecided ( ) 



y/ t /.'f.ich of the follow. I nr-, cornea nearest to sunnliij; yp y. ur honest opinion of th 
value of your college experience as a whole thus far ? 



)- 


7 zo\. little 


or nothing out of it. 




Jt was of sor, 


value but, on the vh.O.'- , 


3- 


About half »:n 


worthwhile, the rent not. 


t 


‘•’ore than hal 


f van v,vll worthwhile, 


V- 


Almost all c •* 


it wft.-i of great v.alu- to 


(.. 


Jt i« too o.'.r 


ly for mo to Judge, 



')). the courses you have taken thin year, how m-uiy were bylh enjo.ahi- 
v.-l cable? . 



None; 


J. •• Less than half; 


2- About Lai f; 




M ore than half ; 


/,•• Alnost all; 


5- All . 


'3 

■i 


•ill the teachers you have had this year, 
••rest in stu Lvnla as individuals? 


ho..- r.v-.ny tc»o.-» a sy..».>*tL.* 




hone ; 


1 - Less than half; 


About hOf; 




More than half) 


. /,- Almost all; 


5-- All. 


'$ 

.1 

1 
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EVALUATION STUD! OP SELECTED QDLLEGK STUDENTS 
College Questionnaire 



DIRECTIONS! Encircle the number of the response to each item that ie most 
nearly correct for this student. Fill in blanks with scores, etc., as 
directed. Than staple this form to the back of tho student questionnaire 
filled our by this student. The items fcolow begin with number 35 because 
itens 1-34 will be taken from the student questionnaire. If the student is 
in his second college year, giro the information for that year only, except 
where otherwise indicated. 

Student's name 

(Please print) Last name First namo Kiddle initial 

Permanent address _ 

Number and Street 



City Postal tone State 

35. College! XT 0 1 2 3 4 56789 36-37-38. Student's code number: 



39. Status in study: 1- Fund Scholar 2- Comparison 3- Classmate 



40. Is this student now 


a scholarship holder, 


Fund or otherwise? 1- No 


2- Partial tuition 


ot.ly 


3- Pull tuition only 4- 


Full tuition plus a 


stipend 










41. Height at entr.mce: 


A ™ 


Under 5' 2- 


5'0"-5'2" 


3- 5'3 n -5'5 n 


4- 


yb'-S'a* 5- 


5'9"-5'U" 


6- 6* and over 


42. Weight at entrance: 


1- 


I'nder 100 lbs. 


2-100-119 


3- 120-139 


4- 


140-159 


5- 160-179 


6- If 0-199 




6- 


200 and over 







Health rativ.s for current year by Student Health Service or other 
college me<*. ,ca’ services 



43. 


Physical : 


1- Very poor 


2- Boor 


3- Good 


4- Excellent 


44# 


Mental! 


1- Very poor 


2- Poor 


3- Good 


4- . Excellent 



45-46-47. CEF.r Sonolastic Attitude: Verbal 48-49-50. Mathematical 

ACE Psych-i log. cal Examination: raw scores . Which form was used? 19___ 

51-52. Quantitative 53-54-55* Linguisti c 56-57-58. Total_ 

(If oth» * aptitude tests wars used, see Manual for instructions.) 






' 

ft; 



fr; 




V. 



>■; 

* 



v. 



X:. • 

tf" 

i 

i 

£ 



if 



M 

■r 

V- 

■)■■ 

l; 

£ 

r 



*V 

1. 

f 

I 

i 

£. 

i- 

i 

ft 



& 
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In what tenth of the class did this student stand in grade point average? 

Lowest Highest 





. 5^T“ 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60-69 


70-79 


80-ci W-993C 


59. 


Last year in * 0 
high school 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


60. 


First year in 0 
college 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


e 


9 


61. 


Third year in 0 
college 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




. Cooperative General Achievement Tests taken 













Honth and Year 



Scaled Scores : 0-9 10-19 20329 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-60 70-79 eO-89 90-9 



62. 


Social Science 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


63. 


Natural Science 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


.6 


7 


8 


9 


64. 


Mathematics 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


65. 


Literature 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 



Extent of participation In extra-curricular activities as rated by dean or 
advisor: 



66* Athletic: 0- one 1- Leas than average 2- Average 

3- More than average 4- Extensive 

67. Non-athlctlc: 0- None 1- Less than average 2- Average 

3- More than average 4- Extensive 

68. Off ices held: 0- None 1- One of minor 2- More than one of 

importance minor importance 

3- One of major 4- More than one of 5- A combination of 
Importance major importance major and minor 

69. Fraternity, sorority, or social club membership: 

1- Member 2- Non-member 3- None available 4- Not eligiblo 
(If either 3 or 4 applies, do not encircle 2) 

70. Extent of dating: 0- None 1- Less than average 2- Average 

3- More than 4- excessive 
average 

71. Student's over-all rating of adjustment to college life as compared with 

ether B.eubora of the class: (See Manual of Instructions) 

0- fery poor 1- Poor 2- Moderately good 3- Good 4- Excollrnt 




.1 



-3- 

•«. font's popularity ratio* os cooped ulth oth.r --bar. of tt* 

(9m Manual of Instructions)* 

, o. Disliked 1- Unnoticed 2- Accepted 3- Well liked 4- A leader 

„ , — Will continue with echolarshio 

^wm'conUirao 1 irt theur aol.olar.hip > Haa dropped out. or uiU aooo 
drop out* 



73. 



) 



( 74. 



(If response 3 applies, add the month and year of withdrawal 

If a scholarship was not renewed, it was* 

t SSS Z atudent ft S3 g In SjSU^Tt. **-* «• 1U ° 

3- in spite of adequate adjustment to college lire 

75 , if the student dropped out it was* 

t s: s sss ssffi s srarr u ..»•> - — «• 

3- in spite of adequate adjustment to college lire 

76. Cona.naua of Inatructora* reports on hooping .hro.at of aaaignnonta aa 
collated by dean or advisor* This student 

1 - is usually behind in most courses 

2- has diffic\*lty keeping up with assignments 

3 - is seldom behind in more than one course 

4- almost always completes assignments on time 

77. (For second yoar atudent. only) If 

“.ieh of th. following field, do auch gapa .till 
remain, in tha Judgment of the dean or advisor? 

0. None 1- English Composition 2- English Literature 3- Social Scior.ce 

£ Sral 5- ^hematics 6- Foreign Unguage 



1 



er|ci 
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1. Student’ o code no* 



* 2* Kntorod collogo fall of 1 Y j • 

3* Status in study: 1 Fund Scholar 

2 Comparison 



COLLS )E QUESTIONNAIRE ON SENIORS 
Evaluation Study of Selected College Students 



l 

I 

f 

£: 

i 

t 

5 . 

?;• 

i 

*■ 

$■ 

I 

v 

i 

? 

V 

f 

)* 

f 

L 

i 



I 

\ 

l 

\ 



DIRECTIONS* Encirelo tho number of tho rosponao to each item that io r«03t 
nearly correct for this student* Do cure to answer items 1-3 in tho uppor 
right-hand corner of thin page. 

Student J a name 

(Print or typo) Last name First namo Middle initial 

Pernament addroso 

Number and street 



City Postal Zone Stato 

4. Collegot X Y 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 C 9 

5. Did this student hold a scholarship. Fund or otherwise, in the senior year? 

(If 5 or 6 applies, do not encirelo 1,) ? 

1 no 

2 partial tuition only 

3 full tuition only 

4 full tuition plus a stipend 

5 has already graduated (month and year of graduations . ) 

6 has entered military service 



life 



(•* If a previously held scholarship was not renewed, it v?a:. b: cause 

1 the student failed primarily in nr*>Jerrdc grades 

2 the student failed primarily in pc - :•> other way to adjr.t to college 

3 the financial, aid was no longer nr.*d d 

4 sor.o other reason (please specify: ) 

Completion of college: Will this; student graduate in June, 1955? 

3 yes 2 no 3 has already graduated 

*• Drop-outs from colleges If this student dropped out, it was bcc&u-.c ho c*r she 
1 failed primarily in academic grades 

* failed primarily in some other way to adjust to college lifo 

3 entered military povv led 

4 married and left school 

5 desired to transfer to another college 

u was unable to continue for fiiianci.nl reasons 
7 van unable to con tins:; because of ill health 

® ftome other reason (ploase specify: ) 



14 7 





15S 



1 1, Has student already an tor ad graduate or profatalonal achoolT 

i 

S 1 yen 2 no 

iljf. if not, does this tudent plan to enter a graduate or profeaelonal school 
| (If 3 or 4' applies, do not encircle 1«) 

f; 

f 1 law 

2 medicine 

3 engineering 

4 business 

) 5 Hatura) sciences (including mathematics) 

j 6 social sciences 

7 humanities 

8 education . 

9 other (please specify! ) 

fcfcat is the student's present first choice of a future occupation: 

f 

| l secondary * or elementary teaching 

i 2 college teaching 

3 law 

4 medicine 

5 engineering 

6 business 

7 science 

8 agriculture 

9 other (please specify: ) 

Rand In graduating class: ______ out of etude. its. 

H" 

Percentile rank in graduating claso:^ percertile. 

£• 

$:-■ 

I' ’ 








I 





' ± £ 
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Kow many full-year courses In each of* the following areas did this student 
take in college? (For fractions of years, encircle the next- high whole 
number. For ecomple, if he took *34 years of foreign languages, encircle j 



4.) 


Elaregord courses that 


connot be classified 


under 


these headings* 


■ \ 


15. 


English 




.1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


6 


9 1 


16. 


Social sciences 




1 


2 


3 


4 


b 


6 


7 


6 


9 1 


17. 


Physical sciences 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


e 


9 I 

1 


16. 


Biological sciences... 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


e 


9 • I 


19. 


Mathematics 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


6 


9 1 

k 


20. 


Foreign languages 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


9 


9 1 


21. 


Art and Kuslc 




1 


2 


2 


4 


5 


•6 


7 


e 


9 I 


CO 

10 

• 


Philosophy and religion 0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


e 


9 1 


Extent, of participation in 


extra-curricular activities 


during 


senior r 


e.9r: I 


23. 


Athletic: 0 none 


• 

1 less than overage 


2 


average 


3 


more 


tl sr. | 


24. 


Kon-athletl c : 0 none 


1 less thar. average 


2 


ave 


rage 


3 


more 


tha 


*; av«| 






25. Offices held 

0 none 

1 one of minor importance 

2 more ♦hen one of minor importance 
2 ore of me lor importance 

1 more ti.8r. ore of major importance 
5 a corn! ! notion of major and minor 



2-3 



Co 
*« * 



Fraternity, sorority, or social club membership: 
(If 2 or * 9.'f*iies, dn not encircle 2.) 

1 Pfizer 2 non-member 2 none available 4 

Extent of datlrg: 

0 none 

1 leas than average 

2 average 

3 move *han average 

4 ej^eaolve 

5 married 
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'* ct-.wUntt** over-all rating of aiiuMment to college life «s compared 
• r"ber «»ber» Pf IbS senior ,U„ 1... X.m»l of Instruction.). 



0 very poor 



1 poor 2 moderately good 3 good 4 excellent 



If he or she had entered college at the "normal" age or after completing 
high school? 



1 yes 2 no 



3 dowbtful 4 <* M»t know 



W 

student * s popularity >.tl).e .« <«, -red with other member. of the 
senior cles. (see *•’*' • »! of Inetru* • Ions) : 



0 disliked 1 unnoticed 2 e< epted 3 



well liked 4 a leader 



k 



(To Pc enawe v ed for Scholsra only.) ••h»t Is present faculty sr.-l edn.1r.- 
iPrstlw "inlon •• to whether o- no. It *.s «ls. to .« this 
UUlUg.bifor. co.flctlrc hltf. .ckc«) or before »e« " °‘'’ rlon 

ia U.at it. was unwise, , leaoe clti reusers. 



1 it was wise. 

{> Opinion is divided. 

3 it was unwise. IJVtsoi 



Appendix B 



Letter by Joseph B« Chaplin, President of the 
the NASSP, and Paul L. Wicker, Hxccutive C re ro- 
ta jy of the NASSP ( Sen. Rev. , 1951, '.'9, 316-320). 




LETTER BY JOSEPH B. CHAPLIN , PKKS i Pr NT 07 THE NAS Si* 

AND PAUL K. KL1CKKR, KXKCUriV;. SECRETARY, NASSP 
(As extensively quoted by Anderson, H. A., 

"Ford Millions for Education," 

Sch. R. , 59:336*3X0, 1951) 

. . Secondary scViool principals are advised that this 
Plan (KAP) to admit high school beys before graduation from 
high school is regarded as educationally unsound and damaging 
to the best interest of boys individually and to high schools 
generally. Furthermore, it is contrary to the opinions of 
leading, educator's from colleges and seco. alary schools rcce.F. - 
ly stated at a Conference on Acceleration hold by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education on March 19-20, 1951, in Washington, 
D. C. This curtailment of secondary Cihn .it Ton under the 
guise of scholarship aid is more devastating to youth and th- 
secondary school program than acceleration which was regarded 
also by leading educators, at the above conference, as urvi : • 
unneeens. r y and unsound. 

" . . .This plan is in direct opposi tion to keco.ir.iondaL i or 

of the "Nine Point Program" niece by the Ct iittee c.. 

Relation of Secondary Education to National Security of i'.. 
National Association of Secondary School Principals: 



"t>. Early Ada.i nr. ion t o Co ll ege . Reco. ;..iundc 7 tin., s. • 
conciary school's ren-raln /rom curtailing, their q 
cational. programs to the extent that, youth v.v.c.iJ , 
except in very unusual, case:-, enter college before 
their gradual' ion from secondary school." 



", . .The acceptance by colleges of high school students be- 
fore graduation was proposed by a few colleges at the begin- 

1 5 2 



ning of World War XI when they anticipated a reduction in 
enrollment of male students. The group soon abandoned the 
idea when the Armed Forces decided to send men from the Armed 
Forces to the colleges for further military and related 

training. The plan was then regarded as educationally un- 

* 

sound . 

. . .Such a plan at any time* is unsound and inadvisable 
mainly because of the jmmni.uvjLy of school youth to work on 
a collegiate level at such a youthful age. These youth arc 
removed prematurely from the guiding direction of parents and 
home an'd from the teachers and counsellors of the secondary 
school trained and experienced to vork with 15- and 16-year 
old youth. 

' • . hen. cat or s regard the Junior and Senior years in the se- 
condary school the most valuable and formative years for 
school youth , An experience even in varti: e away fro.; ho...;- 
in college, especially in our large universities, .o.*.g 
and more mature; men and women is an unsatisfactory t • 

for an cdcentional and developmental, progr...,. for our y i . v . u 
boys and girls. 

. .K< to. .mended action for Secondary-School Admit.; : ; r,.t o 
1. Thai: v;e oppose the acceptance of any plan •.•;v f c’r. v.Jil 
j. c suit 3.n the cut i. arl-menc or secondary ccita at . on j nr 
youth even though, it: may be on a limited sc In. 

That we advise wifch students, teachers , cor. .nllor-, 
and parents of ov.r schools and school comrm.r i ; j es 
accordingly. . .. •> 

}■ yt 



TTV . 



-*«r • ■/**! 



1?? . . • 



2. That wc recommend for college only youth v/ho have 
completed the requirements for graduation in' keeping 
with the policies of our regional accrediting agen- 
cies. On the basis of this policy that we recommend 
for college only youth who have completed the 12th 
grade . 

3. That wc award secondary-school diplomas or equiva- 
lency certificates only to students who meet the 
required and established standards for graduation 
from the secondary schools. 

4: That we use every means at our command to present to 

. all educational, community and other meetings the 
implications of the unsound practices of curtailing 
secondary education and the subsequent admission of 
students to college before graduation. That we 
point out as effectively and as forcibly as possi- 
ble those dangers, even with the alluring induce;.).- iv_ 
of funds provided by the Ford Foundation. V.\ must 
make citizens generally aware of the sinister impli- 
cations of such a program especially if a scholar- 
ship award is offered to their sons . 

5.- Tli at you as principal or superintendent writ*- N\»v; to 
the Director of Admissions of one 1 or more of the fou 
universities, stating your position on general po- 
licy of curtailment of secondary education . Addrca 
the institution in this "experiment:" with which you 
have, closest relations.,. ." -f 

.154 ■ * 
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n*v : - ? STATE . 



Read flic items carefully and circle the number of the response v/hi;?i you feel is 
most appropriate for you. Your responses will be kept in $tri:r confidence. 

I* PRE-COLLEGE: INFORMATION 

Wo need information about you ot the time you entered coll r 



Age at cmtaticc into college 

1. M years old 

2. 16 yea i sold * 

5. JG years old 

Yea is of schooling completed 

1. Ninth grade 

2. Tenth grade 

Si/e of home community 

1. I .css than 25,000 

2. 26,000— 50,010 

3. 50,000 ~ 100,00 - \ 

Type of s^* unduiy sdm »1 Mv uded 
1. rural 



4. 17 years old 

5. IS years old 

6. Over 10 years old 



3. Eleventh grade 

4. Twelfth grade 



4. 100,000* 500,000 

5. 500,000 on up 



2. urban 



Si/e of senior class at scomdat) school 



1. I .os than 100 




4. More than M’0 !•*•* ? 


, dun 1 , 00:1 


2. Mote than It'll hut h ss th « 


;t *.!(»(! 


c. More di *n l,t n i : 


:■ -s (iiiii! > 


3. Muc than 200 l»;ti less thu 


! i j(‘<) 


0. Mot i tli m l\o.: > 




Family income 


1. I, css than § -3 ,0 J 
$ -1.000 - $ 

3. ? 0,0' >0 .. § 




4. J 8.00.) - $ 0 * •» 
!>. $I0,00'< 

0. $*KJ,0n0 ii] • 




II 


. G!:M; !•!/,!. 17. 


;,;u.y i7XKr-:::C'’.i::3 




Father *$ l#ii thplarc 


1. In the United >: ttvs 




4. In >h \i: n n: S- • • ;! . 


ncrica 


2. In Canada 

3. )n the Jiriiidi !»!*.* 




5. In 1 Oippv 
0. in lluv.ta 




Fat her s formal cdiiradnji 


1. Some grade scIkmI 

2. Finished grade m-1uk.ii 




G. Finished Inert •• < 
7. Finish:.! 


: clinical m hi ad 


3. Sonic high school oi ii;.dt 


V hool 


R. Attend*. *! 


1 ; ool or 


4. Finished high Miami or u. 


•dc si hool 


)>roft\»iVu:.l O:o .»! • 


vr college 


5. Some college, hininos or 


technical school 


9. J)o not k.:ov; 


o 


Your father’s religious nfiiliattoii 


1, None 




4. Jewidi 




2. Protestant 

3. Catholic 




5. Other 




• Thh Jnojrct is sufijtnrt- ,! } 


V (hr O 


/.Vuvnr/i J'rojj:::.} #./ 'A C,/ . *■ 




ihjuirifnant oj 1U<iUh t /•'#/- 


/; a *; / IIV'j v, 


; r * ? - < * 

■ / \ » 


1(37 



A 

./>i 










i 

i 







4 



7 



, Mother's birthplace 

l t )u the United "Stales • 

2, Jn Canada 

3, Jn the lit itish Isles 

i. Mothers foniial education 
J, Some * 1*1 ail'* school 
2. Finished j::adc school 
* 3, Some liiyji school 

4, Finished hi**h school 

5, Some lcrliiih .il or business 
training; nficr high school 

f,. Did your inotlici have a paying job when you entered 
]. She woiked fall time 
2. Stic woiked put time 



.4. lii Mexico or South Amciica 

5. In Kiirope 

6. In* Russia 

0. Some college or finished junior college 

7. Finished college 

8. Attended graduate school or pioh 
school afici college 

9. Do not know 



college? 

5. She did not h.-vo a paying j«»h 
4. She was not lis ing 



l 

\ 

t 



] 

i 

■i 

1 



7. Your mother’s idigious affiliation 

1. ” None 

2. Protest ant 

3. Catholic 



4. Jewish 

5. Other 



III. G5N5HAI. ACTIVITY BACKGROUND 



1. Wee you an oft.u in any college ui.dc.gracluale academic clubs? 

1. No ' CS 

2. A.c you. or l.asc yon esc. been, a class ofiker or an elected student h .dy er in any cull ./ > 

1. No 2< 

3. Wuc you on any high mIiooI or city athletic teams.' 

1. No 



2. Yes 



1 . Hi, I ).«. |.l,y in .»!!«• O, „ )y 

2. Jioth hiyh si !u»s*l and college ^ ^ f hs 0 i. ( > 

S . C.vr . <-<.1.. ly 

I. No ' - 



2. I’.olh high v ho- ! . lid college 
1 



4. ('.<•!: teen's 



C. Of the people V ••»» * • " wi ‘ 1 ' ' ’ •‘J -1 v ji * ‘ ” ! ‘ >l! ' ’ < " h,! 

...any cl them:... m, m , oMege c ; has-. fim - — a-. ^ { f , ;u 

I- £°V C , 4. All of tin :ii 

2. Only a fw 

IV. AC./d : ;.MC BACKGROUND 



I. Name of Giadi. ■« S-ho d attended for Ma Hr c-f I,. . 

Arts, llacheloi o! 1 (I- .. . ' 

« 

Was the above {... hue s-.hool you intend y-u 

]. First choice 2. See owl choice 3. 0:1.:*' «»«»-•: 

of Giadu.'.t-. S hod attended f-»» Dm h li-m 

(professional dig, I e. , i.ot ailcniie dcg.iee)^ 

Was the above i;* initiate school you cnteu-cl your 

I. First choi. •: 2. Second choice 3. Other choice 

3. Name of Ch-'imic School alicndcd for Doc toi.tte 
(academic c!cg:\.) _ 



N ! H 



< 1 



I I » *111 



IO 



Nutiu 



\V;i% till >< s!: w ; ; 

1. Fir>t those c - .Sn nnd the- - & O:. m Um* - .j qq 



h .v; 



1 



■ 3 



3 

:3 

I 



I 



Number of limes you changed nndctgi aduate major sue., of study. 

® N°“ c 3. 3 or.. .o.c 

t Number of limes you changed jjrsuluaie major area of studj. 

3. 3.0. mole 

j j lC 4. • I »id uoi ituei.d graduate school 

2 . 2 

G I lave you fulfilled, or arc you now fulfilling you. n.iliiaiy obligations? 

1. Yes *• No 

j Number of <lifk»o.H positions field since g.aduation with lugbesl dejj.ee. 

«• f 5: l 

2 . 2 



5. Did ll.c changes it. lie... 7 mean s. change of field of study; 



J. Yes 



2. No 



V. PRESENT PERSONAL INFOS/. t/'.TION 



1. Matiial smim 

1. Single 

2. Miiuicil 

3. Wulotto! 

Number of chiKImi 
), J nm m*: man icd 

2. 1 sun liwnicJ ;tiul liiivc nochiMioi 

3. 1 child 

4. 2child*cii 



4. l>i\tM « • •! 

5. Kciii;m i ini 



•>. SdiiMon 
fi. •! n 

7. f> chib! n 

8. G oi m * « hildi'cn 



3. Kd tie. I in:, a I I- <l.gi"t«nd of wife. Circle appropriate yea.' of SihtKdi. ,. 

, 2 3 4 :'. C 7 8 9 10 II 12 |3 11 la l«* »' 18 10 



4. Highest drg.ee earned by wife 

1. None 

2. JJacl.ehc's dcg.ee 

:V Resident c 

1. Single hu.t»c 

2. Duplex m i lion 

3. Apart. l ent in small building of less titan 10 

aj):.i ! ..•e.ils • 

C. Sizcof con... nutty in wl.it It yon now li\c 
|. Lc>s i Ui- ii 25.009 

2. 25,00'- • f.o.tlOO • .• 

3. 50.00'.- 1 00,000 

7. Membership in ..umber of set vice o»;{at.i«»ti«.» (k.wai.is, • cu ' ) 

0 12 3 1 r > b 8 mo!C 

8. Have you bee. an officer in suili oigani/alimis? 

1. No ' • . 



3. Maxti.Sd-g.ee 

4. I Ui> t.*r» <1 ec 



4. Apn in u. in huge buihli 
ajMi.m 



4 . pinn - i 5.1,000 

5. J»0t:.i •; «* • mi 



2. Ye: 



9. Number of elective positions you have he'd in community 

0 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 - more 

10. Your religious affiliation 

1. None 

2. Protestant ,, . 

3. Catholic t .fc* 



•1. J.v.i b 
5. o.:lGQ 



VI. PRESENT ECONOMIC INFORMATION 



• 1 -K-sciit primal > oc* itpalional stilus 
'* i. professional, self-employed 

2. Professional, industrial 

3. Professional, academic (colleges ana schools) 

4. Professional, government service 
(non-aeaJei.iic) 

« PiesCiit position r.*n l»c dev i il'ccl as 

1. Upper level of organ nation 

2. Junior level of oigani/.ition 

j j.cnglli of set vice in picsent position 
l! Less than 1 year 

2. More than 1 year hut less than 3 

• 1 . (anient salary range 

1. Less than § -1.000 

2. $ 4,000 - $ 5.999 

3. § 6,000 ••• $ 7.000 

Range of value of pct»onal aiul ical pi opt it) 
latest degree 

0. None 

1. § 6,000 Oi )•••.•> 

2 . $10,000 -• $ 19 . 95)1 

3. $20,000 ; '."O' 

fi. Range of value of pi. .pci ty inherited 

0. None 

1. $ 5,000 oi l .i 

2. $10,000 ~ $19,999 

3. $20,000 - $29,000 

7. Range of value of oilier propcity owned 

0. None 

1. $ 5.000 o; l*'t 

2 . $ 10,000 - $ 10 , 01)0 

3. $20,000 • $29,091) 



5. Non-professional, self-employed 
G. Non-piofe.iiioual, industrial '• 

7. Non-pi olo'ional, private group 

8. Non-professional, government scrvi'C 

3. Lower level of organization 



3. Mote than 3 years but less than 5 

4. Moic than 5 years 

4. $ 8.000 $ 9.999 

5. $10,000 $11,999 

G. $12,009 - up 

cjuired (hut not tluough inheritance) since graduation with 

4. $30,000 • $39,999 

5. $10,09 i $19,999 
G. JaO.tHKI and on up 



4. $3i»,« 00 • $39,5)99 

5. $10,000 • $19,999 
G. $.*>0,009 and on up 



4. S id $$9,999 

5. $10,0 >0 • $:••», 999 

6. $50,009 aif' on tip 



VII. OYHI2! ACTiV!Yl::5 



4. 4 

5. 5 

G. Mme than 5 



4. 4 

5. 5 

G. Mete than 5 



1. Number of boohs published to date 

0. None 
1.1 
2 . 2 

3. 3 

2. Number of aiti. Ic-. you contributed to journals 

0. None 

1. 1 

2 . 2 
3. S 

3 Number of pi. fv oigaiii/ations to which you belong 

0. None j- 4 r 

1 1 »• •’ 

o* 2 C. Mine than 5 

S ’. 3 

4. Number of iCm..; Ii piojects of all types in which you have diic. lly pa: tit ip . ted 

0. None y '* 

11 6. G 

2 2 ' 

% a 8. $ 

J J 9. More than f. 

5. Number of subscriptions to professional journals 

0. None 

1. 1 

2 . 2 

3. 3 

4. 4 r ii q 



t. 5 
G. G 
.7. 7 
8 . 8 

9. Mc.;c d 



Appendix C (Continued) 

ADDITIONS AND REVISIONS TO EARLY ADMISSION EXPERIMENT 

FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 




Question 

Number 



Part II 
Qucs . I 

3 

4 
7 

Part III 
Ques. (> 



Part IV 
Ques . . 8 

Part V 
Ques . 1 
3 



5 

Part VI 
es . 1 
2 

5 

6 
7 



7. Other 

6. Unknown 

7. Other 

6 . Unknown 



5. Do not know;', 
have lost contact 



3. Not -applicable 
6 . Separated 



0. Not non li cable 

* t 

3 . Rc*£' I s v e r o d N u r * o 
6. Junior College 
Certificate* 

5. Dormitory 



9. Student 

4. None of tec r.bo\ e 
7. $3,000 - $9,939 
7. $5,000 - $9,959 
7. $5,000 - $9,995 



0. 


Not appli 


1 . 


1-3 2 yew 


?. 


13-14 ye.. 


3. 


15-16 ver. 


4 . 


17-18 ye;. 


3 . 


19-20 yu. 


6 . 


More 



i 

i 




e 









"■;T 



V- ’ 






Appendix C (Continued) 
LETTER //I 



In 1951, you participated in the Early Admission Expori - 
ment sponsored by the Ford Foundation. Nov; we are making a 
study of those who participated in the Experiment to see what 
effects 3. t has had. 



The project is being conducted at the University of 
Hawaii and is supported by a grant from the U. S. Office of 
Education. The project has the cooperation of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Educational Testing Service (Frinccton, New Jersey) 
and the lord Foundation. Jt is concerned with the long- 

range effects of academic acceleration between high school 
and college. 



» 



Youi leply will be kept in strict confidence. 

The enclosed questionnaire will take a few minutes of 
your time to complete, but the information you supply may 
help us to evaluate more accurately than has been possible 
in the past one procedure used m American education. 

, 1 lease do i.t now. A self-addressed stamped envelope 

is enclosed for your convenience. 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



James W. Killer 

Assistant Froihssor of Kdvcut i 

P r in c ip a 1 Investigator 
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Appendix C (Continued) 
LETTER ^2 ■ 



. Wo are still hoping to hear from you. Most of the 
students we have asked to cooperate have done so, but for 
more useful results v;o need a complete response. Wo need 
your help. 

You will remember that: v/c Want to find out the long- 
range effects of academic acceleration from high school to 
college. The findings from the project might be useful to 
American educators in plotting the direction of American 
education. Your answers will be used only for research. 
Your reply will be hold in strictest confidence. 

Please give a minute of your time now. Please fill 
out the enclosed questionnaire while you have it before 
you . 



We. will sincerely appreciate your help. 

Sincerely , 



James W . U j. 1 lev 

Assistant Professor of Education 
P r inc ip a 1 I n vest iga t: o ;; 



<-v‘- 







Appendix C (Continued) 

. TRANSCRIPT RELEASE FORM 

The Early Admissions Follow-Up Project, being conducted 
at the University of Hawaii under a cooperative research 
g£<jjjt from the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has my permission to secure transcripts of grades 
of my college work. 

It is understood that they will handle the information 
in confidence . 

SXfihature of Studcn’ 





r 



| 




Appendix D 
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£n 1951 1 b-20 students of high academic promise at the end of 
the tenth grade entered eleven colleges and universities as fresh- 
men. The students were pert of<Early Admission Program financed 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation 
between 1951 and 1958. The follow-up study, begun in 1962 , of five 
of the twelve colleges and universities in the Program, traced 
the young men who, in 1951, had entered Columbia, Chicago, Oberlin, 
Wisconsin, and Yale. 

Data for the follow-up study came from three sources Question- 
naires used in 1 953 and in 1955 , academic transcripts, and the 
follow-up questionnaire. 

In 1951, 2b0 experimental students and 252 control students had 
attended the five colleges and universities in the follow-up study. 
Of these students, '213 of the experimental group and 197 of the 
control group were men. 

Approximately 65 $ of both groups responded to the follow-up 
questionnaire. 

Five null hypotheses were identified and tested, with exten- 
sive use of Chi-squares. 

The general conclusion which evolved from the pattern of the 
rejections of the null hypothesis was that experimental group had 

accelerated the development of careers with minimum observable 
ill-effects both during and after college. 
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